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Your committee presents in this report a collection of facts 
welded into a whole by a conception. We do not imply that the 
conception is established by the facts; but we believe that the 
conception has been serviceable—as a kind of glue to hold the 
facts together, or an amber sphere in which to embed them. The 
facts came first, and we have simply clapped the theory about 
them. Theory plays at least this part in progress—it illuminates 
experience. It helps us to guess at the meaning of the comedy 
we are enacting, and so to play our several roles with some poor 
discernment, or to forecast the direction of our march, and so 
to march, as we like to think, direct. 

Our conception is the common conception of our time—the 
theory of evolution. We are using Thomas Davidson’s idea that 
education is the evolutionary process become conscious of itself ; 
and we are taking without more ado Herbert Spencer’s evolu- 
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tionary formula, that progress, in society as in nature, means 
integration of a whole with accompanying differentiation of 
function in the several parts. Education, we have been willing 
to assume, is a conscious effort of society to organize its life, 
to the end that the people may be one body, wherein each may 
perform his separate office at once for his own good and for the 
good of all. 

This effort is but partly comprehended in the work of the 
schools, but the schools are asked to cover more and more of it. 
We call upon the schools to give us men fitted more and more 
definitely to their social relationships—to give us better fathers, 
better neighbors, better citizens, better workers in every field— 
and to see to it that each shall fulfil his minor function, as tinker, 
or merchant, or prime minister, with intent and power to serve 
also his widest membership in the family of humanity. 

Thus the schools are asked to adapt their work more and 
more closely to the individual in order that none may miss his 
opportunity for a rich, significant, and happy life; and at the 
same time to take heed of the demand which society in its turn 
lays upon all its members, to fulfil the obligations to social 
living. In these terms, then, we have read our facts, feeling 
sure that the school has a part to play in that progress the end 
of which is individual freedom in a united community. 

Some of our facts, however, have only an indirect reference 
to the organizing of social life through the schools; they point 
chiefly to the organization of the school itself as an institution— 
yet here, too, we believe that the evolutionary conception is illumi- 
nating. Integration of educational forces is a marked trend of 
the times; but scarcely less marked is the trend toward differen- 
tiation of educational functions. We have thought that we could 
see, within the schools themseives, progress toward true organi- 
zation, wherein each individual shall be enabled to serve the whole 
freely, in his own sort. Thus we present two bodies of fact to 
illustrate two phases of progress—the organization of social life 
through the agency of the school and the organization of the 
school itself as an institution. 

It should be said here that the present report is but the second 
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in a series which we hope will merit continuance.” In some cases, 
therefore, we have gone back of 1908, to “pick up loose threads.” 


I 


Both the phases of progress which we have recorded have 
been carried on by various means. The first is legislation; and 
our first topic is accordingly legislation to render education more 
eficient as an agent in the organization of society. 

Of this sort of legislation we cite first that which is (a) na- 
tional. In speaking of legislation we must recognize as progress, 
in one part of the country, steps which in other sections are facts 
cf history. The contrast in educational opportunities afforded 
in the several portions of our common land should be regarded 
as a serious menace to the peace and progress of the nation. 
Complete mutual understanding is not to be expected under such 
a handicap. It should be the concern of the nation to equalize 
opportunities, at least approximately. If it may not come directly 
to the support of public education, it certainly may exercise as 
solicitous an oversight of educational interests as it does of agri- 
cultural interests. 

In the direction of such oversight we may note certain bills 
not vet passed. First, there is the bill for a National Bureau of 
Child-Welfare, to deal with child-hygiene and child-labor, and 
perhaps only indirectly with schooling. This bill has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Crane. Second, there is the 
Davis bill, providing for national aid to agricultural instruction 
in public schools, which failed in the last session of Congress, 
but will doubtless be revived in some form in the present or 
coming session. These are direct efforts to make American edu- 
cation a greater force for individual efficiency and national 
solidarity. 

Under (b) state legislation the first thing to note is the trend 
in favor of industrial education. Several states, including Wis- 
consin, New York, New Jersey, and Maryland, have taken steps 
to investigate industrial conditions and educational opportunities, 


*The first report in the series was “Educational Progress for 1907,” by 
Charles R. Allen, Chairman, The School Review, May, 1908, Vol. XVI, pp. 
296-319. 
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as Massachusetts did in 1905. Fair-minded men will not see in 
this movement an attempt to bind the worker more closely to his 
wheel, nor to narrow the youth prematurely to the special de- 
mands of a vocation: industrial schools will serve rather to 
humanize the industries, as the Religious Education Association 
hopes, and will give to youth who might become, in the apt phrase 
of Professor Hanus, “sophisticated but not educated” by their 
shifting experience, the opportunity to learn a trade while at the 
same time they learn something of that larger life in which the 
trade is but an incident. 

In Massachusetts the most conspicuous features of recent 
legislation are: the law requiring cities and towns to vote upon 
the playground question—resulting in a surprising demonstration 
of popular sentiment in favor of public playgrounds; the law 
making special instruction as to tuberculosis and its prevention a 
part of the public-school curriculum; and the establishment of a 
hospital school, affording opportunity for the education of chil- 
dren whose crippled condition forbids attendance upon the 
common school. 

This last is one more step toward the free education of every 
educable child. But, like much of Massachusetts legislation, it 
is not made a part of a consistent scheme. The school is so iso- 
lated from all other parts of the educational system that its exist- 
ence is scarcely known to them; and while intended to be within 
the reach of all, is neither squarely a free public institution nor 
frankly a charitable institution, being rather upon that non- 
descript basis of mixed charity and privilege which characterizes 
so much of the state’s expenditure for education. 

An advance in the New Jersey state law on probation is 
worthy of note. A parent, guardian, or custodian of a child who 


is directly responsible for, or who by continued negligence con- 
tributes to, the delinquency of a child, is guilty of a misdemeanor ; 
and upon trial and conviction is punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment. Under an act approved April 13, 1908, a probation school 
has been established under the direction of the probation officer. 
The teacher is appointed by the Board of Education of Elizabeth. 
An interesting clause in this act requires children under the age of 
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seventeen, although they may have completed the grammar-school 
course, to attend high school unless they are regularly and law- 
fully employed. 

This year’s prospects for aggressive state legislation in educa- 
tion are exceptional. The dominant party in New Hampshire is 
committed in an unprecedented degree to educational advance. 
The legislative programme of Maine includes medical inspection, 
and the approval by the state educational department of all plans 
for schoolhouses to be built or remodeled. 

A bill now in committee of the Massachusetts legislature 
would make kindergartens a part of the school system of every 
city of over ten thousand inhabitants. The scheme to incorporate 
Massachusetts College, a degree-conferring institution which is 
to offer its instruction in 20 or 30 “centres” throughout the state, 
and thus to bring higher learning to the people, is attracting wide 
attention. 


II 


Legislation to organize the school as an institution has made 
rapid strides. There is, first (a) the national attempt to 
centralize educational effort somewhat more thoroughly. The 
so-called Stephenson bill before the present Congress proposes 
the conversion of the Bureau of Education into a Department of 
Education, with a corresponding enlargement of function and an 
increased appropriation. 

(b) State legislation to organize educational forces has been 
abundant, at least in bills introduced, and these show at any rate 
the ideals at work. Vermont has just provided for the state 
certification of teachers, and Illinois, Maine, and Connecticut pro- 
pose to do the same. Pennsylvania is considering an elaborate 
school law, which, one hears, is much needed in the Keystone 
state. 

Compulsory school attendance is being agitated in several 


of the southern states, and is meeting the same objection on the 


part of conservatives as it has everywhere met in its early con- 
sideration. It is protested against as a usurpation of the family 
prerogative and an invasion of the hallowed precincts of the 
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home. Pennsylvania is endeavoring, also, to strengthen and 
extend its compulsory law. 

Connecticut, and several of the western states, are wrestling 
with the transfer from the district to the township unit for the 
control of schools. This, too, meets the same opposition as it 
did in Massachusetts in former days. Maine has a new law 
for township superintendencies, the state giving to each superin- 
tendency union $800. 

Georgia and Louisiana are moving toward the establishment 
or extension of high schools. Maine has adopted a high-school 
standard and aids towns that comply with it. Vermont makes 
a new departure in the appropriation of funds for a department 
of pedagogy at Middlebury College. Massachusetts and Mary- 
land have enacted legislation looking to the retirement and pen- 
sioning of teachers, and Connecticut has a pension bill before its 
present legislature. None of the states have as yet added the 
feature of retirement honors by which Argentina dignifies her 
aged teachers. The movement toward smaller school boards has 
been rapid. Four Massachusetts cities have this year reduced 
their committees to five members. In Massachusetts, too, the 
governor’s message, and a bill now in committee which purports 
to be in accordance with it, suggest the ultimate substitution of 
a single board for the Board of Education and the Commission 
on Industrial Education, a step toward complete educational 
reorganization, which is much needed. 

These legislative activities all point toward extension of edu- 
cational opportunity, closer adaptation of school work to indi- 
vidual and to social conditions, and better organization and 
control of educational agencies. 


III 


After legislation comes public effort of a less formal charac- 
ter. There is a great increase of public interest in the schools 
and a strong demand upon the schools to serve more directly the 
needs of the public. 

Among public efforts to forward the organization of social 
life by educational means are attempts to enrich the life of the 
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individual, and only indirectly to render the individual a more 
serviceable member of the community. Of this sort is (a) The 
Educational Theater in New York. ‘The educational theater 
movement originated with the desire to furnish a better and more 
improving class of entertainment for the children of the East 
Side and also with the idea that the native dramatic instinct of 
the children should be directed toward their ethical and intel- 
lectual development. All sorts of young people took part in the 
undertaking—sweat-shop workers, stenographers, clerks, office 
boys, and students. A keen desire was developed to make a great 
neighborhood success. The educational effect was soon apparent. 
It was an important lesson in well-modulated English speech 
and correct expression. Lessons of nobility of character were 
also taught to the youth who interpreted the personages in the 
play, and to those who saw it. Beginning with The Little 
Princess, there followed in succession productions of The Tem- 
pest, As You Like It, Ingomar, The Forest Ring, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, Snow White, and a dramatized version of Mark 
Twain’s The Prince and the Pauper. 

A conspicuous thing about the Children’s Theater is the fact 
that there is no need for any outside help to keep order. The 
constituency regulate all this for themselves and command pro- 
prieties and decorums fitting to the occasion. 

One of the triumphs of this undertaking has been the interest 
manifested in the presentation of Shakespeare to the East Side 
of New York. The initial production of The Tempest resulted 
in a sale in that neighborhood of more than a thousand paper- 
covered copies of the play. Another interesting result is the 
effect on the homes. The theater has cultivated a simpler and 
better taste in dress. Where before the production of The Little 
Princess, the children were fitted out with highly ornamented 
“best dresses,” after seeing the simple dresses used in this play, 
the mothers came to adopt the simple dresses for the children; 
in fact this kind of apparel has come into vogue in the neighbor- 
hood. The stage setting, especially when this portrays home 
interiors, has cultivated good taste in home decorations. 

A normal course for teachers, and public lectures, are now 
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features of the Educational Theater. The prospectus sets forth 
the principle that the activity of the dramatic instinct stimulates 
the entire human being—mentally, spiritually, and physically. 

A second type of public effort aims to affect social life by 
direct training for the larger social relationships. Of this class is 
(b) The American School Peace League, which aims to arouse 
the interest of the educational public of America in the move- 
ment for promoting international justice and equity. The organi- 
zation of the League is national in its scope. The League will 
endeavor to have the subject of internationalism presented at 
educational meetings throughout the country; to stimulate col- 
lege and school literary and debating societies to study it; to 
acquaint teachers with the work of the League through the 
columns of educational magazines; to build up a body of litera- 
ture, dealing with the interrelation between nations and peoples, 
which can be used by the teacher in the schoolroom; to study 
textbooks in history, with reference to the space devoted to war 
and peace; and to arrange, if possible, for courses and lectures 
in history to be given in summer schools and teachers’ institutes, 
with special attention to the growth of international friendship. 
The International Committee is making a constructive study of 
international co-operation in education. 

A third kind of public endeavor is the attempt to organize 
the “unofficial” educational activities of a community by co- 
operation between the public and school officers. An obvious 
illustration of this sort of co-operation is (c) The St. Paul 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, incorporated April 28, 1908. 
Aiming to combine into a single organization the various 
artistic, scientific, and educational interests of the city, it “is 
designed to transform the city into a sort of popular uni- 
versity for the continuous education of the entire citizenship, 
with special opportunities for practical instruction to those 
who are ineligible for the privileges of the regular public 
schools.” The Institute has started vacation schools, provides an 
equipment for sewing and cooking lessons, classes for women 
afteriioons and evenings, afternoon and evening schools in busi- 
ness and domestic service, evening schools for teachers, and 
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evening high schools, all of which are held in the public school 
buildings. 

A fourth type of public educational activity is in reality a 
sign of the times—social workers are coming to believe that their 
work is, broadly speaking, educational. This is evidenced in part 
by the establishment of (d) normal schools for social workers, 
of which the Harvard School and the School of Philanthropy in 
New York are conspicuous examples. 

Another evidence of lay interest in public education is the 
formation of (e¢) the Department of Women’s National Organi- 
zations in the National Education Association, at its meeting in 
Los Angeles in 1907. These organizations are now more closely 
harnessed to the educational team. 


IV 


The direct attempt of the public to promote social organiza- 
tion through its own educational efforts is aided by the utiliza- 
tion of the school as a direct agent in social progress, which 
shows itself particularly in (a) the wider use of school property. 

In Rochester this movement is now at its height. The school 
has become a social center, where much of the common life of 
the neighborhood is lived. Some of the work is narrowly educa- 
tional—that is, instructional; some of it is philanthropic; but the 
aim of the Rochester workers is broadly and truly social. It is 
to bring all classes together “to talk about the things that ought 
to be talked about.”” Mr. Zueblin says that Rochester “‘has the 
universe by the tail.” There is a great seed in this movement. 
Why should the school not serve as the clearing house and meet- 
ing ground for the social life? 

Less broadly social is the work of (b) university extension, 
which has a wide fielc in the Middle West, particularly among 
the state universities. Replies to a letter of inquiry sent out by 
the University of Nebraska show that twenty-two universities are 
planning or have already begun lecture or correspondence courses. 
The University of Wisconsin “intends to try to reach every 
section of the state and to make the university of immediate and 
direct value to every citizen who may need and profit from its 
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assistance.” In some instances the work is assuming such pro- 
portions as to place it beyond the power of the regular faculties 
to meet its demand, and special corps of teachers are being 
organized in separate departments. 

The Medical School of Harvard University has given free 
courses of lectures, open to the general public, covering a wide 
range of subjects relating to the public health. The interest 
manifested by the continued large attendance on these technical 
iectures has been most gratifying. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the practical value of this work. 

Another new phase of university work for the public has 
been made possible by the co-operation of the Lowell Institute 
of Boston and Harvard University. The former has provided 
for the repetition, under its auspices, of certain college courses, 
which are thus opened free to the public, and the university has 
agreed to count there courses toward its degrees. 

The admirable work of the New York City School Board in 
establishing (c) public lectures, referred to in the last report of 
this committee, has showed still further growth in the past year. 
A noteworthy addition to the scope of the lectures has been made 


possible by the co-operation of the various heads of the city 
government, who have conducted courses on the work of their 


several departments. 

Philadelphia, Newark, N. J., New Orleans, Syracuse, and 
Auburn, N. Y., all report interesting progress in public lectures. 

In some instances the school authorities have co-operated 
with other bodies for specific educational work. Thus, the 
30ston School Board has provided rooms for the lectures con- 
ducted by the recently organized North American Civic League 
for Immigrants. This organization is pledged to the betterment 
of the condition of the immigrant population, particularly in the 
direction of education for American citizenship. Lectures have 
been given in Yiddish and Italian and an encouraging interest 
shown. Many cities report special courses for teachers, gen- 
erally, however, open to the public. Gloucester, Mass., Topeka, 
Kan., and Kalamazoo, Mich., have examples of well-organized 
work of this kind. 
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The public has not only worked for progress through the 
school ; it has also put forth many efforts to increase the efficiency 
of the school itself. The first of these efforts in point of time 
as well, perhaps, as in importance is (a) library work. 

Urged in chief as a means of making life significant to the 
individual, books are yet of incalculable value from the social 
point of view—if the right books are read. Lectures by the 
library staff on the use of the advantages offered, special collec- 
tions reserved in the open shelves, and loan collections, are means 
by which the library may lend effective aid to the school. In 
most places teachers are practically unrestricted in the number 
of books they can take for their own use. 

The list of institutions doing such work would include nearly 
all the great libraries and many small ones, but as an illustration 
of the extent of the work in a middle-sized manufacturing city, 
the facts reported from New Bedford, Mass., may be cited: 
Last year school loan collections of fifty volumes each were sent 
to all the schools of the third to the sixth grades inclusive. The 
school was thus constituted a branch library. Careful directions 
about the use of the books were pasted in the covers, but the chil- 
dren were allowed every liberty in choosing the volumes they took 
home. The lists had been made out by the librarian, himself a 
former headmaster. The reports of the teachers show that the 
total circulation in these four grades amounted to over one 
hundred and five thousand volumes for the year, and that in very 
many instances the books reached homes that had no other con- 
nection with the public library. 

A kind of effort which is as yet largely from the side of the 
public, but which is destined finally to become a regular part 
of the school programme, is the work in (b) school gardens. 
There are now over 200 school gardens in Massachusetts alone. 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Cleveland all have 
gardens. Whereas the first school gardens were founded for the 
culture of plants, to serve as specimens for botany or for the 
decoration of school grounds, the modern school garden is for 
the culture of children. It has three purposes: to acquaint the 
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children with plant and animal life, to train them manually and 
physically, and to establish certain social values—such as the 
habit of co-operative industry. The greatest returns come where 
the garden is brought into touch with the community. A school 
garden may reform a bad boy and an apathetic citizen at one 
stroke. Doubtless the most remarkable example of a city garden 
is the now famous garden at DeWitt Clinton Park. Those who 
have watched its growth from the beginning, in the year 1go1, 
have rightly called it one of the sights of New York. Built in 
the slums, this spot is now a paradise of joyous activity. In 
a strip of land along the river are marked off over four hundred 
little gardens, and about forty observation plots. These are 
worked, during the season, by over eleven hundred children: 
each summer has two crops of children as well as two crops of 
vegetables. These are in charge of a director, who works there 
steadily, for at least eight months of the year. One of the 
features has been a little farm house which has afforded a chance 
for various kinds of household work. A spacious building now 
adjoins these grounds, where all sorts of manual occupations 
are carried on. As soon as the gates are opened in the morning, 
a steady stream of children flows in. Some are cultivating their 
plots; others are busy in the workshop; here is a group of boys 
painting labels; there are others slipping plants; still others are 
tinkering tools. The vegetables that have been raised are being 
prepared and cooked. This splendid opportunity for an all- 
round life, conceived and supported by private enterprise, now 
belongs to the Park Department of New York, which appropri- 
ates a generous sum each year for its maintenance. 

Not for special purposes only, however, does the public ally 
itself to the school. (c) Home and school associations have 
sprung up in large numbers. While there is nothing new in the 
idea of mutual assistance between the parent and the teacher, 
yet the broad aims of the recent parents’ associations indicate an 
attitude almost unlike that which prompted the first organiza- 
tion of parents and teachers. To get the parents to help 
the teacher in her efforts to develop the child and to assist 
the parents in caring for their children outside of school, 
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originally regarded as the main objects of a parents’ associa- 
tion, is quite a different role from that in which the teacher 
enters into an organized plan for sharing the responsibility for 
the child outside of school, or where the teacher and parent to- 
gether undertake a systematic study of all the influences sur- 
rounding the child in the hope of increasing his welfare. The 
emphasis on this inclusive co-operation, as indicated in the latter 
plan, is that which distinguishes the new parents’ association 
from the old, and, moreover, the spontaneity which character- 
izes the general organization of parents’ associations today, 
reflects the principle of joint responsibility in the development 
of the child. 

As a type of these societies the Public Education Association 
of New York City may be cited. Its announced methods are: 

1. Regular visiting of kindergarten, day and evening schools, 
and recreation centers by volunteer committees. 

2. Examination of all legislation affecting schools. 

. Attendance at meetings of the Board of Education. 

4. Monthly conferences with principals, teachers, and par- 


. Special investigations and reports with expert aid. 
. Initiation of new work. 

Similar organizations, under various names, exist in a large 
number of communities. Philadelphia, Memphis, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Valley City, North Dakota, send reports of such 
work. In Boston some twenty parents’ organizations are now 
united in a central body. 


VI 

So far we have considered the activity of the public. What 
now of the activity of the school? There is, first, the continuous 
adaptation of school work to individual needs and capacities. 

In spite of reaction and in spite of misuse, the principle be- 
hind the elective system is gradually working out into practice 
everywhere. We are beginning to see that social unity is served, 
not hindered, by the recognition, in education, of the differences 
between child and child and age and age. Equal opportunity 
does not mean the same opportunity. 
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The first topic here deals with (a) backward and deficient 
pupils. The problem of aiding the backward, deficient, or non- 
English-speaking pupils has received serious attention for the 
last few years. Various plans have been adopted in solving this 
question. The Batavia system, the “floating teacher,” and the 
assistant teacher have all had their adherents. In many in- 
stances these plans have been tried and superseded by the special 
room, in which such pupils are isolated for the time being from 
the regular graded rooms. These special classes are ungraded 
as a rule, and are limited in size in order that individual instruc- 
tion may be secured. This plan effects several decided advan- 
tages. The regular classrooms are relieved of a serious drag, 
and the progress is correspondingly greater. The pupils in the 
special room are encouraged to exert themselves, and a large 
proportion of those who would be obliged to repeat the work of 
the year are enabled to return to their proper grade. This work is 
particularly valuable to the pupils coming from foreign schools, 
who are deficient only in English, and to those who through 
illness, or some other temporary setback, have fallen but slightly 
behind the passing rank. In some school systems the special 
room is available to those showing unusual aptitude. Such pupils, 
with some individual attention, are enabled to pass into the next 
higher grade, and thus save a year in their education. 

Many private schools are laying particular stress upon indi- 
vidual instruction. A brief outline of two characteristic methods 
is sufficient to indicate the trend of this work. In one day- 
school in New York City, the boys are placed in small classes, 
with care to have the boys of each class of nearly equal ability 
and standing. These classes range from two to seven pupils. A 
boy whose needs are even thus not met receives individual in- 
struction after the regular school hours or upon Saturday, the 
usual holiday. Attendance at such times is compulsory and not 
voluntary. 

In a second private school, in Lexington, Mass., each boy 
is provided with a tutoring notebook. When a difficulty arises 
in his regular class work, he is requested to make a note of the 
difficulty. Each boy is assigned a regular half-hour period 
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during the day, in which these difficulties are cleared up. The 
boys are requested to give their judgment of their needs, in order 
to develop a habit of self-analysis. 

Needham reports: “We have also found it very helpful in 
the work in the four lower grades, to allow the teachers to dis- 
miss school half an hour early twice each week so that any chil- 
dren who have lost important work because of illness, etc., may 
have individual attention for that length of time, without causing 
longer hours and, consequently, over strain. Properly managed, 
the child does not consider this a penalty, but a favor; and the 
parents like it very much.” 

A special class, needing special work, is the class (perennial!) 
of (b) truants. The movement toward the isolation of the tru- 
ant, which has become firmly established in several cities, notably 
Providence, R. I., has been recognized in Boston by the estab- 
lishment of disciplinary classes in two schools. It has been found 
in Boston, as elsewhere, that this has resulted in an improvement 
in the deportment, attendance, and progress of such pupils. Be- 
sides these classes, which are a part of the public-school system, 
a close co-operation has been established between the Parental 
School and the public schools. The Board of Trustees of the 
former have adopted a set of regulations modeled upon the 
regulations of the public schools. The rules for appointment, 
promotion, and leave of absence of the teachers are the same in 
this school as those in the public schools. 

Here is a new idea on the much-vexed problem of (c) mark- 
ing. Superintendent Asher J. Jacoby, of Milton, Mass., has had 
the plan in successful application for two years. The plan is 
simply this: every teacher records every two months all the facts 
about the application, work, and deportment of each pupil, not 
in letters, nor in percentages, but in words—plain English, that 
will give a parent a full knowledge of his child’s standing. Mr. 
Jacoby says the plan works. 

An experiment in (d) study is reported by Superintendent 
Kratz, of Calumet, Mich. He has tried to eliminate the waste of 
time in mere “sitting over books.” His plan is simple—super- 
vised study, practical demonstration of gain through concentra- 
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tion, and the arousing of enthusiasm for better mental habits 
and more self-control. No mechanical appliance is serviceable 
here, but direct attention to habits of mind and a practical and 
moral appeal to improve them are well worth while. 

Attempts to work out better schemes for (c) promotion still 
continue. New Bedford has adopted the semi-annual promotion 
plan, long in use in New York and elsewhere. It has become 
clear that some form of promotion by groups or divisions is 
better than the lock-step scheme of promoting whole classes 
yearly. One master says the Cambridge plan “reduces the prob- 
lem of discipline 50 per cent.” It stimulates the individual and 
often prevents too early abandonment of school for work. 

A much-needed reform in the administration of the (f) elec- 
tion of high-school studies and courses is gradually gaining 
ground. Our last report noted the tendency toward more careful 
co-operation between teachers, parents, and pupils in determining 
individual curricula. This year we have heard from the high 
school in Jersey City, in which place parents are reached by 
circular letters and “elective pamphlets.” Still better work is 
being done in Boston to help the pupils of the grammar schools 
to decide what high school to enter: representatives of the 
different high schools are asked to visit the grammar schools 
to set before the pupils just what their schools stand for and into 
what paths of life they lead. 

Many who leave the high school, however, are face to face 
with the necessity of (g) choosing a vocation. To offset lack 
of knowledge on the part of the pupils, a survey of trades and 
business opportunities is offered in some schools as a regular 
part of the school programme. In the Staples High School, 
Westport, Conn., this work is done by investigation, reports, and 
study of appropriate literature by the pupils; in the Boston High 
School of Commerce it is done by a series of weekly talks by 
the business men of the city. Such courses deal with the oppor- 
tunities for work, the qualities necessary for success in the several 
fields, and the best way to prepare for efficiency in each. What 
the Vocation Bureau, a Boston philanthropy, does in this direc- 
tion can best be illustrated by a concrete case. This is public 
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effort at “social diagnosis and prescription;” it is reported here 


partly to emphasize the value of what the schools now do in this 
way and partly to emphasize the fact that they do not do enough. 


Vocation Bureau. 


CAsE 12. FRroM BOoTBLACKING TO SIGN PAINTING 


Boy of 19. Small, thin, weak. Grammar school education. Very little 
reading. Memory poor. His father drives an express wagon. Went to 
work at 14. Successively, office boy at $3 a week, florist’s helper at $4.50 a 
week, and driver of delivery wagon for provision store at $5 and $6 a week. 
Got sick and lost his job. Went to work blacking boots at a stand in a 
Billiard Hall. Loves music and drawing. Spends spare time with pencil 
and cornet. Saved $63 to buy a silver cornet and $38 for lessons, while he 
was making $4.50 and $5 a week. Gave his mother half and saved the rest 
for cornet and lessons. Thought of studying to take civil service examina- 
tions for clerkship in post-office. 

Counsellor asked him to bring some of his sketches. He did so. They 
showed considerable ability in outline work and lettering. Best points 
evidently in drawing and music. 

SUGGESTIONS 

“If all the boys in Boston were to be divided into classes according to 
their special aptitudes and abilities, in what class would you belong? Is 
there anything you can do that most of the boys could not do so well?” 

“Most of them cannot play the cornet, or draw as well as I can, I think.” 

“How would you like to use your ability for drawing and lettering by 
getting to be a sign painter?” 

“T would like it very much.” 

“Well, practice a little every day or several times a day, if possible. 
Watch the signs on the streets and copy the best ones. Study the adver- 
tisements in good magazines. Copy the lettering. Reproduce it from 
memory over and over again till you have mastered several good alphabets, 
plain and ornamental, and can use them at will in making signs and designs 
of your own. Borrow an engraver’s book to get all the letters of each 
style in a complete group. When you have mastered a few kinds of letters 
so you can do plain and fancy lettering easily and rapidly, try to get a 
place in one of these sign-making shops and work up. If you do well and 
save your money as you did for the cornet you may be able in a few years 
to start a shop of your own. Don’t drop your music; you may get into 
a band some day, though it is doubtful if you are strong enough to rely 
on that as a business.” 

Some weeks later the Counsellor met the young man in the subway. 
He had followed the suggestions made to him, had developed considerable 
skill and facility in lettering, got a place in an excellent shop and was 
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making signs to his heart’s content. Had one of them with him on the way 
to delivery, a very creditable piece of work, and he was brimming over 
with enthusiasm and happiness—did not seem like the same boy who had 
come a few weeks before to see how he could get a start. 


Frank Parsons, Counsellor 


Had this boy no talent for drawing while he was in the 
elementary school? If he had, why did he ever become an office 
boy? 

VII 

A truly social point of view in education does not shut out the 
purpose to increase the power and significance of the individual 
life. It calls upon us, however, to read individual distinction in 
terms of social service. Skill at a trade, or command of business 
processes, is preparation for a special social obligation: a good 
physique, discriminating taste, high ideals, and increasing knowl- 
edge ought not only to make the individual life more significant 
(and doubtless, too, to increase the earning power of the man), 
but also to prepare him for his larger social responsibilities. We 
are beginning to see the social (and so the educational) signifi- 
cance of fields which educators have heretofore avoided. In 
what follows now we have therefore, education for individual 
attainment and the larger social responsibilities: a wider view 
and a closer grasp. 

The first topic is (a) physical education. Perhaps the most 
marked change of educational policy now in process is to be 
noted in increased regard for the body. Advance has been 
phenomenal along two distinct lines—increased concern for 
physical protection and welfare on the one hand, and increased 
attention to the significance of physical activity as a factor in 
general education, on the other. The policy of medical inspec- 
tion of schools has spread with remarkable rapidity, being adopted 
or agitated in every section of the country, and at the same time 
having its scope rapidly widened. From the narrow conception 
of a mere defense against contagious disease, which gave it its 
start in many places, it has come to concern itself with every 
phase of child-welfare within the purview of the school, and 
now is extending itself, by means of the school nurse, into 
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the homes, thus taking a first step toward affording to parents 
such education for their responsibilities as has hitherto been 
denied them, while it has been insisted on in the case of teachers. 

One branch of medical inspection to receive considerable 
attention during the past year has been that of dental and oral 
hygiene. Reports from investigations in New York, Baltimore, 
and other cities in the United States and abroad, have revealed 
startling conditions in the teeth of school children. The town 
of Brookline has made a special effort in dental inspection, and 
in the Pierce School teachers have succeeded in arousing great 
interest on the part of the pupils in taking care of the teeth. A 
summary of the work in Brookline is found in the pamphlet 
published by Dr. William H. Potter, of Boston, on The Teeth of 
Public School Children: How Can They Be Improved? As 
further evidence of the increased interest in this subject, witness 
the Conference on Dental and Oral Hygiene with special refer- 
ence to school children, held in Boston in January of this year. 

Of similar significance is the work of the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene instituted by the New York Board of Health, which 
reaches into the homes to instruct the parents of the new-born 
child. 

The establishment of tuberculosis classes is another method 
of carrying education of a practical kind into the homes for the 
improvement of living conditions. 

The Providence open-air school, noted in the report of last 
year, is being reproduced in other localities. 

Gymnastics, like medical inspection, have as their aim phy- 
sical welfare. They are the grammar and the rhetoric of physical 
training. They have to do with the correcting of defects, the 
counteracting of evil tendencies, and the increase of physical 
power. They may and should, however, extend into the aesthetic 
field, and aim not merely to develop the body as an efficient 
mechanism, but to render it aptly expressive of personality. 
This side of gymnastic instruction is receiving increased atten- 
tion, particularly in the use of folk dances and of plays and 
games introducing the simpler social forms and customs. 

If gymnastics are to correct physical defects, counteract un- 
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fortunate tendencies, and develop physical responsiveness, it 
follows that instructors are needed who are qualified to perceive 
defects and tendencies, and to prescribe for them; qualified also 
to kindle an aspiration for physical and personal perfection, and 
to point the way. The growth of normal schools and summer 
schools for training physical directors has been phenomenal, and 
they are as yet wholly unable to meet the demand. Twenty-five 
high schools in New England, outside of Boston, report the 
employment of physical directors. It is notable that regard for 
the welfare of girls seems to have claimed first attention. Eleven 
of the twenty-five physical directors so reported are for girls 
alone. 

The relation of the schools toward athletics has evolved by 
a slow process through four distinct stages. As in all such 
changes, some schools linger in each of the several stadia: 

First, the deprecatory stage, in which the school authorities 
preserve an armed neutrality, maintaining that school means 
business while athletics mean play, and that the two are foreign 
to each other and should keep their distance. 

Second, the condescending stage, in which it is conceded that 
boys will be boys; that they must work off certain pent-up vapors 
of a poisonous or possibly explosive nature, secreted in the 
process of school work and liable to do damage by over-charge; 
hence athletics are a necessary evil to be regulated, a safety valve 
to be kept down until the pressure approaches the danger point. 

Third, the stage of recognition, which perceives that ath- 
letics are good for the body; that a sound mind will work better 
in a sound body; and therefore accepts physical activity in its 
place as well as mental activity in its place; encourages the dis- 
cipline of the body on the athletic field as a valuable prepara- 
tion for the discipline of the mind in school, and supervises in a 
sympathetic spirit the conduct of games and the management of 
finances. 

Fourth, the stage of adoption, which realizes the significance 
of spontaneous activity in the development of personality ; which 
looks beyond the mere physical benefits of sports and recognizes 
that true education has to do not merely with mental activity 
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here and physical activity there, but with the interaction of intel- 
lect and emotion and muscle and will; that to qualify a student 
for life in which all these are to be brought simultaneously into 
play the school must practice him in such combined activities 
under wholesome and stimulating conditions, and with intelligent 
solicitude; that athletics and all other student enterprises, social, 
literary, musical, dramatic, therefore constitute essential and 
powerful instruments for use in the process of education; instru- 
ments which the school must learn to wield skilfully, and which 
are liable to dangerous misuse if left to be wielded by those out- 
siders who ever stand ready to seize upon any agency that can 
be turned to private gain. This means the taking over of ath- 
ietics, assuming full responsibility for them, maintaining a school 
athletic field, making the coach an instructor of the student in- 
stead of the strategist of a border campaign, and diversifying 
sports to benefit the mass of students instead of professionalizing 
a few of the physically fit in a single sport for its particular 
season. 

At present the professional coach prevails to the extent of 
about half the high schools of New England of over 250 stu- 
dents. He taps the athletic treasury for from ten to five hun- 
dred dollars for the season. His energies are devoted to organiz- 
ing victory over outside teams. Incidentally he may look after 
the immediate physical welfare of the members of the team so 
far as he knows how. He may even lend support to the ordained 
scholarship standard, and he may be relied upon to foster certain 
ideals of loyalty and self-sacrifice, which are superficially good, 
but which in their application savor somewhat of that patriotism 
which links the old flag with an appropriation. His policy is 
to reduce the team to the discipline of professionals for the time 
being. He is a despot in his way, and visits due displeasure upon 
any of his squad who may condescend to participate in informal 
games with their uncaparisoned schoolmates. 

The distinct physical benefits of his training are obscure. It 
is time we had systematic physical records of team meinbers so 
that the physical records of coaching might be traced. It is 
certain that the physical effects of football, at least, are not all 
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beneficial. Boils and blood poisoning not seldom disfigure the 
recipients of athletic honors. Instances of over-training are 
plenty, and reaction from the excessive stimulus of grandstand 
applause and anticipated glory resembles quite too closely the 
reaction from other stimulants. 

The physical organism at the high-school age is an exceed- 
ingly delicate engine. If the school is to take the responsibility 
of putting it to severe strain it should impose every safeguard. 
It is needful to promote its efficiency for the present and future 
tasks, not of Indian warfare or dime novel adventure, but of 
the manly and womanly pursuits of civilized society. This 
means regard for good respiration, which is the draft of our 
engine, good digestion, which is its fire-box, good circulation, 
which is its boiler, good muscle, which is its belting and shaft- 
ing, good nerves, which are its valve control. It means a fair 
balance between its several functions rather than the excessive 
enlargement of one or two. It means good breathing, deep and 
easy, more likely in the future to be tested by strenuous demands 
upon strength and endurance of voice than upon speed of limb 
or muscular prowess. It means good standing habiis, good 
sitting habits, good walking habits, good physical expression in 
the ordinary intercourse of society, and good means of recreation 
in future. These are the tests of good physical training. That 
a sport does not stand up well under these tests throws doubt 
upon its value from the physical view-point. It is further delin- 
quent in this particular if it is not capable of being played in- 
formally and so cannot spread indirect benefits to those students 
who play for fun, or be readily available for recreation in after 
life. Such a sport may nevertheless, apart from its direct phy- 
sical effects, be of high educational value as bringing into com- 
bined action many of those qualities and resources which make 
tor social and industrial efficiency. The direction of sports 
upon such a basis requires not a professional coach but a pro- 
fessional teacher, holding steadfastly to the ideals of a teacher, 
and dependent for his position not upon what are known as the 
sporting interests but upon the educational interests of the com- 
munity. 
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This view is taken and successfully maintained by a small 
but increasing number of schools, and this policy is looked for- 
ward to by most schools. Boston, by a special law, places upon 
the school authorities the responsibility of carrying on games 
and play in playgrounds and schoolyards, and employing 
instructors therefor. New York has a far-reaching athletic 
organization among children of all grades, encouraging competi- 
tion by schools, by rooms, and by groups. Several cities in New 
England have discarded the professional coach and placed coach- 
ing for all sports in the hands of their physical directors, who also 
train in gymnastics, and whose athletic aim is physical zest and 
skill in combination with worthy ideals of honor and success, 
rather than competitive superiority in any one sport. One 
western school of considerable size reports fourteen baseball and 
twenty-two basket-ball teams, with other sports in like propor- 
tion. Some of the large private schools have found means to 
enlist all students in all sports. St. Paul’s assigns each student to 
one of three permanent groups which compete for honors in all 
sports, and loyalty to the group aids the instructor in securing 
that varied activity which makes for all-around physical develop- 
ment. This group system would seem suggestive for public 
schools. The Volkmann school has a system of physical educa- 
tion consisting of gymnastics supplemented by voluntary games 
upon the athletic field under supervision. A physical record is 
kept ; students are given credit for effort and success, this credit 
being accorded equal weight with credit in the several studies in 
making up a student’s standing. 

The cry of nearly all schools is for less interscholastic games, 
more games within the school, suitable fields, and physical direct- 
ors employed like other instructors. The range of sports fol- 
lowed in New England schools is very narrow. Of about seventy 
schools of over 250 students reported, 66 support a baseball 
team; 55 a football team; 17 report no considerable attention to 
any other sport; 17 report attention to track events ; 23 to basket- 
ball; 5 to hockey; 4 to tennis; one each to golf, cross-country 
runs, soccer football, and rowing. Boxing is in vogue in some 
of the New York schools. One Massachusetts private school 
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in which football is tabooed finds a satisfactory and exhilatory 
substitute in military maneuvers carried on by two opposing 
squads. In another school, cross-country walks are found inter- 
esting and useful. One district of the city of Pittsburg is experi- 
menting with daily respiratory exercise, employing spirometers, 
and reports surprising results in increased lung capacity. 

A great obstacle to the endeavor of the public schools to give 
to physical education the place to which it is entitled, is the 
obstacle of “ways and means.” Not only is it difficult to secure 
adequate funds for the purpose from the public treasury, but 
it is made the more difficult by reason of the extravagance which 
has grown up under the system of professional coaching and 
gate receipts. The game of football has become excessively ex- 
pensive in proportion to the number of students concerned. A 
large proportion of schools have derived their resources from 
admission fees, during the evolution of school football from 
the day of the old-fashioned informal game to the present era 
of armor-plated players and subsidized officials. Can a public 
school assimilate this source of revenue along with the sports 
which have fed upon it? This question is being forced upon 
attention wherever progress is making in athletics. 

It is everywhere recognized that gate receipts, as hitherto 
handled, are a menace to the very ideals which it is the business 
of the schools to rear. Almost without exception the schools 
have been forced to take over the financial control and place it in 
the hands of some teacher to avoid recognized perils. The ques- 
tion is, Can gate receipts be abolished and, if so, can public money 
be substituted? Boston proposes to abolish them and to place 
the expense upon the public treasury. The experiment will be 
watched with interest. But Boston has had her tax limit raised 
to provide the necessary funds for physical education, and even 
if she succeeds in carrying the whole burden, the problem may 
still be unsolved for those towns whose tax limit is already far 
above that of Boston. 

The same question arises in other departments of education. 
Is there anything really sacred about taxes and appropriations ? 
Can the public have nothing unless it can be paid for out of the 
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public treasury? May it not be possible to allow the public to 
pay out of its private purse for some things which it is willing to 
pay for and will benefit by? The public school must certainly 
appropriate the group activities of its students as an integral 
part of public education. Must it load the whole expense upon 
the public treasury or may it frankly accept gate receipts within 
moderate bounds and administer them economically and safely 
as a public fund for the improvement of recreative facilities? 
There is something to be said for the benefits derived by a con- 
siderable portion of the public who play the game by proxy, and 
are willing to pay their substitutes. Where might the money go 
if it were refused by the athletic management? 

Independently of schools, the movement for public play- 
grounds and recreative facilities has extended over the country 
with remarkable rapidity. It is being expedited by the Play- 
ground Association of America, organized for the promotion of 
outdoor recreation. Singularly, provision for adult playthings 
has taken precedence both in time and in proportion of expense 
of that for the playthings of small children. 

In connection with the playground movement the question 
most widely agitated is where the control shall be lodged. The 
state law of New Jersey provides for a special playground com- 
mission. In many localities the relation of playgrounds to the 
park system and the method of land-taking has carried the con- 
trol in the first instance to the park commissioners; but the edu- 
cational nature of their management leads some to advocate 
their being in the hands of the school authorities, as is now the 
case in Boston. 

In (b) aesthetic education there is a field so large that it is 
quite impossible here to cover it. We can note only these lines 
of advance: more beautiful school buildings, schoolrooms, and 
school decorations; the general movement to make the fine arts 
a vital part of the curriculum in all grades of schools; the 
tendency to emphasize beauty as well as use in manual iraining; 
the increasing educational efforts of art museums; the awakened 
public conscience as to civic beauty. A few details must suffice 
for illustration. The superintendent of drawing in the Cam- 
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bridge schools, Mr. P. Roos, in connection with a committee 
of the Cambridge Municipal Art Society, including Professor 
H. L. Warren and Professor J. S. Pray, has arranged for two 
years, in connection with the regular drawing work in the upper 
grades of the Cambridge schools, a prize competition for the 
best solution of a problem in landscape design set by the com- 
mittee. The problem one year involved the planning of a small 
house lot; the boundaries, the location of the house, and certain 
other features being given. The problem this year was greatly 
simplified and limited to the treatment of a typical back yard. 
The second detail is significant, even if viewed from a cynical 
standpoint: the Boston Herald has given up its Sunday comic 
supplement as inartistic and uneducational. 

Attempts to recognize achievement in instrumental music as 
worthy of school credit are increasing. The Brookline plan for 
giving credit for private instruction duly attested is matched by 
the New Bedford scheme of giving credit to those who win a 
place on the high-school orchestra. The latter scheme has no 
insignificant social value. 

In (c) moral and religious education progress has been so 
marked as to demand a volume. As distinctively religious we note 
the denominational activity; interdenominational work, such as 
the remarkable achievements of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion; the training of teachers; the preparation of courses of study 
pedagogically conceived; and the creation of better textbooks. 

There is an extraordinary awakening of interest in moral 
issues in education and greater and greater insistence on direct 
moral instruction in the schools. As yet no very practicable 
scheme has come to our attention, unless it be the scheme of Miss 
Jane Brownlee, of Toledo, whereby a selected ethical topic 
engages the close attention of a class for a considerable time, 
with discussions and appropriate exercises. 

From the Braintree High School the headmaster sends the 
following report: I have collected certain books which deal with 
sex problems, character-building, conduct, etc., and, with the 
consent of the parents, I have lent them to my boys, while the 
women teachers have done the same for the girls. At irregular 
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intervals, as individuals or by groups, the lessons taught are im- 
pressed by short talks and the students are told that the teachers 
stand ready at any time to discuss personal problems with them. 
Under (d) social education, it is safe to say that there has 
been a spread of the ideas edvanced in the Social Education 
Congress held in Boston some years ago. It is plain that school 
methods may have much to do with the development of effective 
loyalty, and that group work has a permanent place in school 
procedure as a method directly preparing for social living. 


VIII 


But individual attainment, and culture (even considered from 
a strictly social point of view) can no longer be considered the 
sole aims of the school. Adjustment of school work to social 
conditions and to special social obligations has become a neces- 
sity. The first topic to note here is (a) schooling for “poor 
whites’ in the South. From now on, these must be taken into 
account in any consideration of national education. Within six 
years many of these schools have developed from the crudest 
beginning with one or two pupils, without financial support, to 
sturdy institutions accommodating two hundred or more pupils. 
The history of all these schools is similar. Beginning with 
pupils who had never seen a book, who regarded labor as a dis- 
grace, at least for a man, coming from homes of the utmost 
squalor, they have fitted them for colleges, normal schools, or 
to become modern scienific farmers. The trend in all these 
schools is toward industrial education. Besides regular instruc- 
tion in vocational subjects, the house and farm work is carried 
on by the pupils as a definite part of the school life. Many of 
these schools report a pathetic eagerness for education. In some 
instances such schools are receiving a small state appropriation, 
and their graduates are received by state universities without 
examination. In the main their graduates go out to preach the 
gospel of hard, intelligent work, and to introduce modern meth- 
ods into the industrial life of their community. 

(b) Rural schools. The rural school problem is being solved 
in many districts by consolidation. In Massachusetts this move- 
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ment is no longer an experiment, but has become a settled policy. 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, Kansas, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Colorado are all rap- 
idly abandoning weak schools, and establishing consolidated 
schools. To a greater or less extent such schools are found in 
thirty states of the Union. All the reports of this movement bear 
witness to the fact that it raises the standard of education, admits 
of more hygienic conditions, and effects a decided economy in 
expense. 

In recognition of the fact that in many localities the rural 
school must remain, a genuine effort is being made to make these 
schools more attractive and convenient. This attempt has been 
most carefully worked out in Illinois. Standard plans for the 
school buildings, for heating, lighting, ventilating, and equipment 
are issued by the State Department of Education. It is reported 
that in Illinois there are 4,281 rural schools of the best type, 
5,263 in an average condition, and 1,094 utterly lacking in every 
feature. The percentage of excellence is higher than in any state 
that has come to our attention. 

In the memory of the “Conservation Congress,” and in the 
full cry of agitation for the preservation of our forests, we do 
not apologize for indicating by the term (c) Forestry a social 
obligation to be met by the school. The national interest in for- 
estry has made itself felt outside the several university depart- 
ments of forestry. A committee has been appointed by the 
National Education Association “to investigate and make known 
the material suitable for science instruction, available or which 
can be made available, in the Forest Service and elsewhere in the 
executive government.”’ This committee is to report at the next 
meeting of the association. 

A concrete instance of instruction in forestry is found at 
Marion, Mass. Three acres of land, two recently cut off, and 
one of sprout land, have been given to the grammar school for 
experimental purposes. The plan is to give each boy a square 
rod to develop as he sees fit for three years, of course with 
proper guidance. 

A school of forestry in the Berkshire Mountains is to be 
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opened this fall. A farm of 1,000 acres has been purchased, and 
will be equipped with school buildings. No prospectus has been 
issued as yet, so the plan of the school is unknown. 

But the most marked progress in meeting social conditions is 
evident in the effort of the school to prepare pupils for the special 
social obligation entailed in a vocation. In (d) the progress of 
vocational secondary schools we have a large and constantly ex- 
panding field. Secondary schools of commerce have shown rapid 
gains: this is evident in the increase in membership in cities 
where these schools already exist, notably New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, and also in other cities, such as Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Philadelphia, where new schools are being founded. 
Plans for a girls’ commercial school are being perfected in the 
city of Philadelphia. Technical and manual-training schools 
are likewise showing increase, as in the new technical high 
schools at Newton, Cincinnati, and in the enlargement of the 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. The Girls’ High School 
of Practical Arts, Boston, has shown a wonderful increase dur- 
ing the past year. It is becoming clear that vocational secondary 
schools must have opportunity to make experiments and that the 
whole process of making courses of study, selecting teachers, 
and administering school problems must be opened up so that 
the newer type of school shall have the necessary freedom to 
find itself. Advisory committees of vocational experts have 
been of much help here. An important feature of secondary 
vocational schools is the “part-time” course. The successful 
experiment of the University of Cincinnati has been adapted 
for use in the Fitchburg (Mass. ) High School and in the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute of Pasadena, Cal. 

The past year has been one of great progress in industrial 
education. In Massachusetts, both day and evening schvols have 
been established, each to fill a distinct province in industrial edu- 
cation. The courses in these schools are designed to meet the 
needs of pupils who are occupied as workers during the day, and 
have been planned to meet local conditions. In Beverly, evening 
instruction is given in the high-school building, and includes 
courses in machine drawing, architectural drawing, freehand 
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industrial drawing, shop mathematics, applied science, and gas 
engines. The Boston Evening Industrial School is located in 
the building occupied by the Mechanic Arts High School and 
has six branches in different parts of the city; the courses offered 
include industrial drawing, industrial mathematics, steam en- 
gineering for firemen, and jig and tool making. The courses 
in the Brockton Evening Industrial Schools are: industrial draw- 
ing (including architectural and mechanical), steam engineering, 
sewing, dressmaking, and millinery. New Bedford has estab- 
lished an industrial school for children of 14 to 18. While this 
is legally an independent school, it is proposed to affiliate it very 
closely with the high school. The buildings of both schools have 
common access to gymnasium, library, assembly room, etc. It 
is hoped that a free mixing of pupils in both schools in social and 
general activities may tend to prevent the establishment of lines 
of cleavage such as sometimes develop when schools of culture 
and vocation are established in different buildings in different 
locations. A director has been appointed, general plans for the 
curriculum have been worked out, and the industrial school, the 
first under the law, is expected to open in September. 

Private institutions for some time past have fostered indus- 
trial education. New institutions for that purpose are arising 
yearly. In Boston, during the past year, the Franklin Union 
was opened; this enterprise was made possible partly by money 
left by Benjamin Franklin for that purpose and partly by money 
given by Andrew Carnegie. A large number of railroads of the 
country support some kind of an industrial school to aid them 
in getting intelligent help. 

The cause of agricultural education has been advancing 
rapidly for the past ten years. The state agricultural colleges 
came first and now are appearing county agricultural schools, 
agricultural high schools, agricultural courses for small rural 
schools, and courses in agriculture organized by the state educa- 
tional departments. State governments and the federal govern- 
ment are taking great interest in the movement: this interest 
is manifested in the model farms in the South, in the help given 
to agricultural colleges, in demonstration trains, in publishing 
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pamphlets of interest and value to farmers, in sending out seeds, 
and in promoting farmers’ institutes. 

The interest on the part of some states is manifest by a 
recital of what some have done. In Missouri the normal schools 
are giving courses in agricultural education. In‘ Michigan 
separate agricultural high schools and county schools of agri- 
culture have been established; normal schools give courses; and 
the Agricultural College has inaugurated a four-year corre- 
spondence course to bring knowledge to the farm. The Michigan 
workers are laboring in the spirit of the following quotation 
from their public-school course: “Agriculture in the public 
schools is in an experimental state: we submit it in the hope that 
we may all grow in the knowledge of what can and what ought 
to be done.”” In Massachusetts the North Adams State Normal 
School is doing efficient work in agricultural education by cor- 
relating efforts with the State Agricultural College at Amherst. 
The town of Ashfield promotes thrift in agricultural pursuits 
by offering yearly prizes to school children for best gardens in 
home and school. This is done also in Waltham. Wisconsin 
has been in the front rank of states in promoting agricultural 
education. Separate high schools have been established and four 
county schools are doing good work. The aim of these county 
schools is to reach the farmer as directly as possible; they not 
only provide for instruction for regular students but also act as 
consulting agricultural engineers to the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood ; they promote institutes, plan buildings, test soil and seeds, 
and plan work for rural schools. They also offer valuable short 
courses of two weeks for the farmers. The Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture has established a “short course” of three months: 
it is being attended by increasing numbers of young men who 
can apply directly on the farm in the spring what they have 
learned during the winter. California and Alabama have estab- 
lished courses in agriculture for public high schools. In Texas 
the state laws require the teaching of elementary agriculture in 
all schools of the state having an enrolment of fewer than three 
hundred pupils. In Louisiana the new state course of study 
offers an agricultural four years’ course parallel to the literary 
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and business courses. “Minnesota is very much in earnest with 
reference to the agricultural training and instruction, in order 
that it may be made both more general and more practical.” As 
supplementing the valuable work of the agricultural college, in- 
struction is given in summer schools and institutes, theoretical 
work is done in the rural schools, and practical and experimental 
work is taken up in the high schools. A less tangible evidence of 
progress in agricultural education, but by no means less pro- 
nounced, is the spirit of the farmers toward the movement. 
Their attitude has changed from one of indifference or opposi- 
tion to one of hearty support. They have come to recoynize the 
worth of the movement to them. The way that one farmer was 
won over to agricultural education is interesting: he had been 
boasting that such education was valueless for practical purposes ; 
a young man who had had the benefit of such instruction volun- 
teered that he could keep milk sweeter for a longer time than 
the farmer could; and the farmer was won over to agricultural 
education when the young man made good his offer by 24 hours. 


IX 


Education is growing complex with the complexity of life; 
and schools nowadays stand in as much need of organization as 
does our social and economic order. Aside from the social 
organization which the school helps to produce, there is the 
direct organization of school forces. 

To organize efficiently, a large system must get at the proper 
(a) statistics, which is our first topic. 

During the year at least one suggestive and valuable study 
of school statistics has been published and the attention of edu- 
cators directed to the need of further work in this field. The 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, of Massachusetts, has compiled 
some new and interesting statistics about “The Cost of Municipal 
Government in Massachusetts.” A publication under the above 
title appeared in August, 1908, and is the first annual report on 
the comparative financial statistics of cities and towns. It con- 
tains such valuable information as “division of expenses of 
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municipal departments,” “per capita” expenses, “per pupil’ ex- 
penses, “current” expenses, and “average expense” for all cities. 

Statistics were collected this year for the first time by the 
Bureau of Immigration to find out the nationalities of pupils 
attending schools. Their statistics will show how the children of 
immigrants are taking advantage of our educational institutions. 

(b) Exchange of teachers serves as a means of bringing new 
life into a school. The exchange of teachers between nations, 
which has been a practice with universities for a few years past, 
was introduced into the secondary-school system during the past 
year. In this country the Carnegie Institution has fostered the 
movement. Our schools will benefit both by the ideas brought 
by the visiting teachers and also by the ideas brought back by 
the returning teachers. Exchange thus far has been made only 
with Prussia. Why not exchange between states and sections? 

(c) Professional study. It is a fundamental pedagogic prin- 
ciple that the school is no better than the teachers in charge, 
from which it follows that all permanent improvements in the 
schools must come through improving the status of the teacher. 
The past year has witnessed the establishment of professional 
courses for teachers in colleges in all parts of the country. The 
University of Georgia reports the establishment of the Peabody 
College of Education, which is designed to prepare high-school 
teachers, principals, superintendents, and supervisors of special 
subjects, especially agriculture, nature-study,and manual training. 
Swarthmore College has also just established a permanent depart- 
ment of psychology and education. The western states, by recent 
legislation, have taken a step forward in providing professional 
training for teachers. Every college in Nebraska has established a 
department of education. The State University of Nebraska has 
established a Teachers College to meet the demands which recent 
legislation has made upon teachers for scholastic and professional 
training. Tulane University, in Louisiana, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity have also established teachers’ colleges. Of special value 
here is the investigation and report prepared for the School Com- 
mittee of Boston by a select committee of twelve teachers. This 
committee was “to investigate the opportunities for study acces- 
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sible to Boston teachers, having especially in mind courses in 
evening and summer schools of such nature that teachers who so 
desire may obtain credit sufficient to enable them to complete a 
college course in a sabbatical year.”’ This committee secured 
data from the colleges and universities easily accessible from 
Boston, and summarized it under four heads: first, entrance re- 
quirements of candidates for a degree; second, credit given for 
previous work; third, collegiate work required for the bachelor’s 
degree; fourth, special provisions, residence, and fees. This 
report has already had valuable results in directing teachers 
toward the opportunities near at hand for scholastic and pro- 
fessional improvement. The report of this committee, whose 
chairman was Miss Florence Leadbetter, will be found in full 
in the report of the Superintendent for 1907-8. Teachers in 
other cities and towns are awakening to the importance of con- 
tinuous study as a requisite for professional progress. Meriden, 
Conn., furnishes an instance of what a school committee can do 
in encouraging such efforts on the part of the teachers. In that 
city the school committee offered ‘“‘to still further increase the 
salaries of those teachers who had already attained the maximum 
through years of experience.” About ninety teachers combined 
to employ instructors from Yale University who gave two 
courses for teachers, one on psychology, another on literature. 
Gloucester reports a very successful Teachers’ Lecture Course, 
which has been in operation for eleven seasons. The advantages 
of this course have been enjoyed by teachers of neighboring 
towns as well. The Teachers’ Educational League of Memphis, 
Tenn., is an organization that has done much for the general 
improvement of teachers and schools, through its courses of 
lectures and the publication of a quarterly magazine. Monson 
and Framingham likewise report lectures and discussions con- 
ducted under the auspices of teachers. 

The demand on the part of high schools for weil-trained 
teachers in commercial subjects is making itself felt in the 
normal schools. Some of the normal schools are now offering 
special courses to prepare teachers for these positions. 

(d) Salaries. One of the most promising steps toward 
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improving schools through improvement in the teachers is 
found in the plan of increasing salaries on the basis of merit 
rather than on years of service exclusively. Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Baltimore have carefully defined statements of pro- 
motional examinations. The whole subject of promotion has 
been carefully examined by a Committee of the New York City 
Teachers’ Association. This report was published about a year 
ago. Another valuable report on this subject was made in Janu- 
ary, 1908, by Superintendent F. E. Spaulding, of the Newton, 
Mass., public schools, and the recommendations of this report 
have been adopted by the school committee and establish 
the principle that beyond a certain point the salaries of teachers 
will be increased only on the basis of merit regardless of addi- 
tional years of experience. Other places which have adopted the 
merit system as a basis for salary increase are Bradford and St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Meriden, Conn., Springfield, Mass., Baltimore, 
Md., and Seattle, Wash. Satisfactory action on the certifica- 
tion and the promotion of teachers has been taken recently in 
Ohio, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. Provision for the sabbatical year has 
also been made in Newton, Cambridge, and Brookline. The 
state superintendent of Louisiana has recommended to the 
school board of the state that they pay any teacher who attends 
a summer school for nine weeks, and receives a certificate that 
satisfactory work was done, five dollars a month more than 
would have been paid if he had not attended a summer school. 

Another important report which has appeared within the past 
year is that of the Committee of Essex County (Massachusetts ) 
Teachers’ Association on teachers’ salaries and their relation to 
permanency of tenure and professional ability. This committee 
secured data on such subjects as the relation between teachers’ 
salaries and the demands of the public; the income from teach- 
ing compared with the income of stenographers and professional 
nurses ; the grade teachers’ domestic obligations. Among interest- 
ing facts revealed by this report is the large percentage of teach- 
ers who contribute to the support of others, the percentage in one 
city being 60, while many others report from 20 to 40 per cent. 
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Closely connected with the question of increasing salaries is 
the subject of minimum salary laws. North Dakota reports a 
minimum salary law of $45 a month. During the year end- 
ing June 30, 1908, the average monthly salaries for school 
teachers in that state were increased from $46.85 to $48.56. 

(ce) Pensions. Progress in Pension Legislation is to be 
noted for the past year. The State School Law of New Jersey 
provides that any teacher in the service of the state who does not 
join the Teachers’ Retirement Fund on or before January 1, 
Ig0g, cannot join at all. New teachers must become members. 
The annuities paid in New Jersey under the state law amount 
to 60 per cent. of the average salary for the last five years of 
service. No annuity shall be more than $650 nor less than $250. 
Applicants must have been in public-school service in New Jersey 
at least twenty years and be incapacitated from performing duties 
of ateacher. Annuitants are permitted to engage in other occu- 
pations. Membership in the Teachers’ Retirement Fund does 
not prevent the person from receiving a pension from the state, 
under the Thirty-five Year District Half-Pay Pension Law, 
which was approved May 7, 1908. The Teachers’ Annuity Fund, 
it should be noticed, is maintained entirely by the assessments of 
teachers’ salaries, which vary from 2 to 3 per cent. according to 
the length of service at the time of joining. 

A Rhode Island law providing for teachers’ pensions went 
into effect on January 1, 1908. This law provides pensions for 
those teachers who have reached the age of sixty years, providing 
that they have been engaged in teaching for thirty-five years, 
twenty-five of which, including fifteen immediately preceding re- 
tirement, have been within the state. The amount of pension 
given in Rhode Island is 50 per cent. of the average salary for 
the five years immediately preceding retirement. The expense 
of the act is borne entirely by the state. The actual working of 
the law will be seen from the following report: 

Number retired in June, 1908 

Amount of pensions for one year, total 
Highest pension 

Lowest pension 

Average pension 
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An act of the Massachusetts Legislature provides that towns 
and cities may vote on the question of establishing pensions for 
teachers on petition of five per cent. of the voters. Pennsylvania 
has also provided for the pensioning of teachers. 

Internal school organization has been perfected by means of 
(f) school faculties and councils. A distinct advance in the 
correlation of the same departments in different schools was 
made in Boston during the past year by the establishment of 
councils for the heads of departments of the different schools. 
Regular meetings are held on the first Thursday of each month. 
Ideas are freely exchanged, textbooks are discussed and recom- 
mended, courses are defined, certain uniform plans agreed upon 
and tendencies noted. The discussions which take place are re- 
ported back by each department head to his teachers. One 
teacher is elected from each council as a delegate to the Head- 
masters’ Association to furnish from time to time whatever in- 
formation the latter may desire. 

The most significant change in courses of study is being 
made in the Mathematics Council. This Council last June 
adopted a first-year course of study which comprises some 
geometry as well as some algebra. This year the Council is at 
work upon a second-year course of study, and it seems likely 
that they will approve a programme including a good deal of 
algebra, as well as geometry, in the second-year work, and post- 
pone all theorems involving the idea of limits—that is, all theo- 
rems that deal with incommensurable numbers in geometry—to 
the third year. 

Another proposition that is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion in Boston, but not yet formally taken up by the Science 
Council, is the plan of teaching in the first year of high-school 
work a series of exercises in general science, containing some 
physics, some chemistry, and some biology; the object being, of 
course, not mere information, but a more intelligent attitude 
toward physical phenomena and more detailed study in the sci- 
ences mentioned. 

These two movements seem to be phases of an imminent 
change of attitude on the part of high schools in general. The 
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high school of the past presented preparation for college as the 
ideal thing, and a so-called liberal education as a substitute. 
Very little consideration was given to the pupil who did not com- 
plete the high-school course. The sympathies of the administra- 
tion in most high schools were reserved for those who were to 
stay through the three- or jour-year course necessary for a 
diploma. The newer attitude is that the high school must give 
to the pupil who stays in it, even only for a short time, such 
advantages as may be real and useful to him, though he may 
not stay to complete a prearranged cycle of effort. 

From New Bedford comes this report: For some time the 
school authorities have been investigating the high school in 
an attempt to fit it more closely to the local needs of the city. As 
a feature of this investigation conference meetings with the 
faculty were held at frequent intervals, with very free discussion. 
The school was one of the usual type, promoting by classes, 
rather discouraging special students but offering a considerable 
variety of courses with many electives. As a result of the in- 
vestigation the School Board decided that the question of adapta- 
tion could be best met by putting the development of the different 
courses in the hands of specialists, by making it much easier for 
part time (special) pupils to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities in the school and to avoid the difficulties of “block” 
promotion by the “point” system. The school was therefore 
reorganized as follows: 

Four departments were established, College Preparatory, 
General, Commercial, and Applied Science. A head, technically 
trained and interested in that phase of educational work, was 
appointed to each department. The headmaster was appointed 
head of one department. In order that one head should not un- 
duly push his department it was provided that all recommenda- 
tions, changes in courses of study, etc., should be made on a 
majority vote of a committee formed of these heads of depart- 
ments. This is interesting as it is an organization of a high 


school upon the plan of a university—that is, a group of schools 
united into a common institution. In all matters relating to a 
department the head is held directly responsible for results, and 
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has direct authority. Outside of his own department the head- 
master is supposed to work through the heads, thus putting him 
in the position of a college president with regard to the schools 
of the university or the departments of the college. Since Sep- 
tember, when this arrangement went into effect, so far as it has 
been developed, it seems to have worked without friction, with 
an increase of technical efficiency in the departmental work, but 
it is rather soon to determine just how it will eventually work out. 

(g) Teachers’ associations are showing a marked tendency 
to departmental organization. The best work done in associa- 
tions of this character is that of bodies interested in special 
subjects—the Classical Association, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, and like societies. These associations are defining the 
important topics in their several fields, adapting their subjects 
to individual and to social needs, discussing methods, and affect- 
ing college entrance requirements. We present a partial survey 
of this activity. 

The success of the New England History Teachers’ Syllabus 
of History in Secondary Schools, and the need of a similar guide 
in civil government, led to the appointment of a committee to 
prepare a syllabus in civil government. This committee has 
been at work for several years and has recently issued a pamphlet 
outlining its purpose and methods and giving numerous sample 
pages to serve as illustrations. These specimen chapters are 
now being tried in several of the leading cities throughout the 
country, since it is the purpose of the committee to provide a 
syllabus that shall be national in its scope. Final action on the 
question of publishing a complete syllabus will be taken by 
the Association at its meeting in April of this year. The secre- 
tary of this special committee is Professor Lawrence B. Evans, 
Tufts College, Massachusetts. 

The growing importance of household economics has war- 
ranted the organization of a special educational body, formed 
in Washington at the beginning of this year and called the Ameri- 
can Home Economic Association. Membership in this Associa- 
tion is open to teachers and professional workers in the various 
fields of home and institutional economics, and to interested per- 
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sons in other fields, scientists, hygienists, members of clubs and 
associations. The association will issue a bimonthly journal of 
home economics. 

Manual-training associations are active. One reports the fol- 
lowing signs of progress in the subject: 

1. In upper elementary grades, the tendency is to have the 
manual training contain more industrial ideas without being less 
cultural. The manual-training work is being arranged so as to 
impart a desire to enter industrial pursuits. 

2. In the lower elementary grades, manual training, in addi- 
tion to being treated as a subject, is also used to make other 
subjects more concrete. 

3. It is to be noted that a large number of normal schools 
are now preparing for instruction in manual training, and not 
only graduating special manual-training teachers, but giving 
courses of a general character for all students. 

A member of the Association of Mathematical Teachers in 
New England reports unofficially as follows: There is, in the 
first place, a decided intention on the part of teachers of mathe- 
matics to give to secondary algebra and geometry, so far as 
possible, an appearance of practical content; to emphasize the 
moderate and helpful use of graphical methods; to insist upon 
self-responsibility, with numerical checking of results as an aid 
thereto; and to place greater stress upon accuracy of numerical 
computation. 

In geometry the tendency is to break away from the cut and 
dried programme that has done its work so well for very nearly 
a century, and to give to geometry the same sort of setting that 
is given to other scientific subjects. In particular, the distinction 
between algebraic and geometric methods is not so strenuously 
insisted upon. 

Probably the subject of arithmetic in the elementary schools 
is likely to be more profoundly affected in the course of the next 
few years than either of the secondary school subjects. The 
tendency there is to combine it effectively with the subject of 
drawing, and with the processes of measurement as well as with 
the processes of commercial life. The introduction of the Walter 
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System in the Boston schools, and the cutting out of commercial 
elaborations from the course of study in these schools, is a 
notable instance of this tendency. There is no widespread use 
of reversed multiplication, so-called, in the elementary schools, 
but there are two or three instances of its introduction in response 
to the demand of the high schools. The high-school demand is 
based upon the necessity of cutting out superfluous figures in 
multiplication and division; its use there is very widespread, and 
is rapidly widening. 

(h) College requirements show one marked trend—a closer 
regard for the demands of the schools. This is due in large 
part to the activity of such associations as the New England 
Association of Teachers of English. New requirements in 
English, on which that body had some influence, have just been 
formulated. There is still the tendency merely to combine 
authoritative requirements from associations representing single 
subjects. What association will champion the pupil? 

A significant change in requirements has been attempted at 
Harvard within a month—to give German and French equal 
weight with Latin. Others are likely to follow—and are likely, 
too, to be framed with little regard to the educational monopoly 
of a single subject, whatever it may be. 


This topic closes our report; but we cannot bow and retire 
without a word as to the total impression all these facts have 
made upon us as we placed them in their present setting. Efforts 
to organize our common life through the agency of education— 
efforts to organize the forces of education itself: as we have 
had word of all these strivings and endeavors (in how many 
fields, with what earnestness of purpose!) we have not only 
renewed our pride in our profession and our faith in the power 
and value of its work, but we have seemed to see more clearly 
that ideal social life wherein the state shall so guard and guide 
its youth that each in turn, made whole, shall serve the state 
as a whole man may, rejoicing. And for this vision, as well as 
for their facts and figures, we thank the many workers who 
have helped us. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE ON TRIAL! 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 
Bowdoin College 


The American college is on trial. Capital charges are pre- 
ferred by Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye and Mr. Abraham Flexner: 

Mr. Birdseye: Our culture courses are too often, and by the con- 
fession of our best educators, the soft courses that are but wishy-washy 
excuses for sloth, indifference, neglect, and ill-concealed ridicule of the 
study and its teacher The former system of mental and moral disci- 
pline has substantially passed away and no real or efficient substitute has 
been found for it The awful fact is that for thirty years we have 
been debauching the moral character of our college youths by helping them 
to devise and carry out the deceit, chicanery, dishonesty, and dishonorable- 
ness of modern intercollegiate athletics (Witness) the evident palsy 
of the college authorities and alumni and their fatal inability to grasp the 
situation or propose a solution.” 


Mr. Flexner: At each of the critical junctures of the boy’s education 
the college fails in pedagogical insight A degree may be won with 
little or no systematic exertion Our college students are, and for the 
most part emerge, flighty, superficial, and immature, lacking, as a class, 
concentration, seriousness, and thoroughness 


These are the capital charges. To sustain them, a for- 
midable body of expert witnesses for the prosecution are called 
into court. 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson takes the stand: The nation needs trained and 
disciplined men, men who know, and who can think; men who can con- 
ceive and interpret, whose minds are accustomed to difficult tasks and 
questions. .... Such men it is not getting by the present processes of 


college life.* 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Association, March, 
1909. 

*Clarence F. Birdseye, Individual Training in Our Colleges (Macmillan). 

% Address of President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, at Haver- 
ford College, 1909. 
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Mr. Harry Garfield: The charge of vagueness of aim brought against 
the American college is, in part, at least, well founded, and to this fact 
is largely due the weakening of intellectual stamina observed among under- 
graduates.* 


Mr. Jacob Gould Schurman: The college is without clear-cut notions of 
what a liberal education is .... and the pity of it is that this is not a 
local or special disability, but a paralysis affecting every college of arts 


in America.° 


Mr. Barrett Wendell: All over the world the traditional methods and 
systems of education have been tried and found wanting College 
education today is chiefly notable for its ineffectiveness There are 
few colleges of America in which we are not often confronted with bache- 
lors of arts who are virtually uneducated.® 


Mr. Wallace C. Sabine: They are allowed to loaf through their college 
without having to put that energy and ambition into their studies necessary 
to the formation of a strong character. 


Mr. William E. Byerly: The student spends one-half of his time in the 
lecture-room, and stands about as much chance of gaining mental vigor 
as he would of gaining vigor of body by sitting on the bleachers and cheer- 
ing his college team. 


Mr. George P. Baker: I am more and more surprised to find that many 
of these (Seniors and Juniors) have no real interest in knowing how to 
think well.’ 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams: The whole situation .... today stands 
in crying need of reform.‘ 


Mr. George Burton Adams: Both these lines of attack (against the 
college, the professional school from above, and the high school from 
below) are still vigorously pressed, and the outcome is not yet apparent.’ 


Mr. J. McKeen Cattell: The college is....a club for the idling 
classes. .... It is not at all clear why the public should pay a thousand 
dollars for the expenses of each boy who goes through college to enjoy the 
pleasures of drinking-clubs and betting on athletics.” 


*Inaugural Address of President Harry Garfield, of Williams College, 1908. 
° Report of the President of Cornell University, 1907-08. 

®*The Privileged Classes in America (Scribners, 1908). 

™The Mind of the Undergraduate,” Educational Review, September, 1905. 
® Phi Beta Kappa Address at Columbia University. 

*“The College in the University,” Educational Review, February, 1907. 

” Popular Science Monthly, January, 1909. 
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Mr. Elbert Hubbard: 1 would have every man have a college education 
in order that he might see how little the thing is really worth 
the most gigantic illusion of the age.” 


Mr. Edward L. Thorndike: The traditional entrance examinations 
....do not prevent incompetence from getting into college; do not pre- 
vent students of excellent promise from being discouraged, improperly con- 
ditioned, or barred out altogether; do not measure fitness for college well 
enough to earn the respect of students or teachers, and do intolerable 
injustice to individuals.” 


Mr. James G. Croswell: Work as work is, for some reason, not 
sufficiently respected in American colleges.” 


Mr. R. C. Bentley: “At the best, the academic college has been the 
pedagogical football of university presidents. .... The present effect of 
its effort to adapt itself to the great numbers who in recent years have 
flocked into the college, has been next to disastrous to high ideals of 
scholarship." 


Mr. Stephen Leacock: The literary sterility of America (is appalling). 
The American student’s ignorance of all things except his own part of his 
own subject, has grown colossal.” 


Mr. LeBaron R. Briggs: There is in the college today too much teach- 
ing and too little studying The average amount of study is dis- 
creditably small Our instructors, as a body, deceive themselves as 
to the amount of work which their courses require.” 


Mr. Risk, of Glasgow; It is a great country, America. In university 
matters, as in social and political affairs, it does not know where it is 
going; but it is determined to get there.” 


™ New England Magazine, February, 1909. 

% Educational Review, May, 1906. 

3 Educational Review, February, 1909. 

™ Dean R. C. Bentley, in Clark College Record. 

“The University Magazine, February, 1909. 

% Report of a Committee of the Harvard Faculty, Dean L, B. R. Briggs, 
chairman. 

7 Articles in the Glasgow Herald, on “America at College.” Nor have 
Oxford and Cambridge escaped. Lord Rosebery has recently lamented the wasted 
opportunities of his own university career and denounced the temptations to 
idleness which beset the Oxford student of today. And Charles Darwin has 
said, “During the three years which I spent at Cambridge, my time was sadly 
wasted there and worse than wasted.” 
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Such are the witnesses for the prosecution. And a crowd 
is knocking loudly at the courtroom doors, eager to give still 
more damaging testimony. We need not hear them one by one. 
The Nation sums up their complaints in declaring that “there is 
only too much concrete evidence to justify the complaint that 
college students are lacking in spontaneous and disinterested 


intellectual activity.” ‘There is hardly a college in the country 
whose bachelor’s degree is a genuine certificate of intellectual 
discipline.” And the Dial adds, “The steadily increasing igno- 
rance, on the part of our young college men, of matters abso- 
lutely essential to any kind of education that deserves to be 
called liberal, is nothing less than an educational scandal. . . 
Our modern society has thought to relieve itself of educational 
responsibility by multiplying the mere machinery of education. 

Many students nowadays get from their college life little 
but educational disadvantages.” The Columbia University 
Quarterly (December, 1908) concludes that “the. question really 
is not whether there should be radical changes in the American 
college, but what the changes should be.” 

Here, then, are present educational needs. And yet all this 
is hopeful. It would seem that there is not a defect in the 
whole broad realm of human possibilities but the college, sooner 
or later, must take the blame for it. This shows the great faith 
of the American people in the innate power of the college. And, 
after all, the American people are the jury, and the jury has 
spoken. 

What more practical verdict could one ask than college regis- 
tration statistics? Every year from 1889 to 1909 has seen a 
larger enrolment of college students. In 1889 there were 44,926 
men students; today there are over 100,000. In 1889 there 
were 10,761 women students; today there are over 40,000. The 
total increase in seventeen years is over 150 per cent., an increase 
out of all proportion to gains in population. From 1902 to 
1905 the registration of the small colleges in New England 
increased over 20 per cent.; and the rate continues until the 
question becomes how much longer we shall have any small 
colleges. This year all the eastern colleges for men, and all 
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those for women except one, report a registration larger than 
that of the previous year. 

Here, then, is the American public staking their sons, their 
daughters, and their millions, on their faith in the possibilities 
of the college, and yet agreeing, on the whole, with the verdict 
of the Nation that “the college is the least satisfactory part of 
our educational system and has urgent need to justify itself.” 
This seems an anomalous condition—our colleges growing 
rapidly both in numbers and in popular disapproval. And yet 
it may not be difficult to trace causal connections. 

First, however, we may consider some of the proposed 
remedies. Among these the one urged with most insistence and 
with the greatest weight of authority is the return to the classics 
as the backbone of the college course. Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams would have Latin and Greek required from the first year 
of high school to the last year of college. Mr. John Corbin 
contends that in responding to the modern scientific impulse we 
have renounced the function of mental training and character- 
building.’* This is an easy and a common explanation of our 
failings; but it ignores the fact that no one has yet been able to 
prove that the so-called culture subjects are inherently better 
fitted than the sciences for mental training and character-build- 
ing; and it ignores the fact that such institutions as the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology are actually serving these ends 
better than many an institution that is said to be devoted to 
humanistic culture. 

And certainly no such remedy would satisfy our most volu- 
minous critics. Says Mr. Birdseye, “The cry is for more culture, 
without any real appreciation that on present lines this means 
more mental and moral shiftlessness and slouchiness, if not 
degeneracy.” Says Mr. Flexner, the results of culture courses 
are a “premium on laziness, mental sloth, carelessness and in- 
accuracy, moral perversion.” And Dean Briggs’s committee 
appears to support these contentions, in reporting that “the 
easiest way to induce students to take a subject for culture is to 
make it not too difficult Because recognized as a culture 
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course (it tends to grow) softer and more general.” Assum- 
ing that Professor Wendell is right in declaring that the one 
great need is the power of voluntary attention that was formerly 
secured through the humanities, yet the defenders of the classics 
have not yet revealed anything in their substance that makes 
them better adapted than a dozen other subjects for cultivating 
this power of voluntary attention. If, as Mr. Wendell seems 
to contend,”® the subject-matter of a course must be lifeless, and 
useless, and therefore uninteresting, in order to give the needed 
discipline, then ingenious and hard-hearted pedagogues—espe- 
cially if newly robed in doctors’ gowns—can ride their hobbies— 
metaphysics, counterpoint, Egyptian archaeology, to go no fur- 
ther—into battlefields as dull and unprofitable as those in which 
the knights of the classics rode their steeds—and the boys their 
ponies—in the lamented days of yore. The fact is that, in view 
of present educational needs, the advocates of the classics have 
not made out their case. 


Mr. Flexner’s remedies are not as convincing as his charges. 
He declares that “‘the educational field is now free for con- 
structive effort; for a positive, not a negative, doctrine.” First 


he would reassert the priority of the college by removing the 
pernicious influence of the graduate schools. He here asserts 
a conspicuous educational need, though it should be noted that 
the presence of graduate schools does not render necessary— 
though it does render possible—the employment of young, tem- 
porary, inexperienced, underpaid instructors, whose chief inter- 
ests are outside their classes. Moreover, this remedy at best 
applies only to the minority of university colleges, not to the 
majority of detached colleges which seem to many critics in 
quite as great need of reform. As a second remedy, he would 
remove all restraints from the secondary schools. In place of 
examinations, he would have us consider mainly “range, serious- 
ness, and cohesiveness of previous study,” ignoring the fact that 
our present certificate and examination systems attempt, with 
what meager success we are all aware, to test precisely “these 
really vital facts’”—and he does not propose a definite substitute. 


*“The Privileged Classes in America.” 
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Concerning college studies he says, “Imminent vocational and 
professional necessities should there largely determine both the 
content of the curriculum and the form of the instruction.” Thus 
he appears to meet the charge of “vagueness of aim” by giving 


the college no aim whatever, and therefore no place in life, 
distinct from that of vocational and professional schools. His 
further concrete suggestions are that college faculties should be 
recruited in part from secondary-school teachers, that American 
history should be a required study, and, by far the most important 
suggestion of his book, the overthrowing of numerical and com- 
mercial standards of success. And yet, after reading his 214 
pages of condemnation, and his 22 pages on “The Way Out,” 
one cannot but believe that the educational field is still free for 
constructive effort. 

Mr. Birdseye’s conception of present educational needs is still 
less convincing. He has little hope from the faculty. The 
alurani, especially the fraternity alumni, must reform the college. 
And yet, a little college in Worcester, without fraternities or 
alumni, has in the last eight years made more original experi- 
ments in the solution of college problems than any of our old 
fraternity colleges; and some college faculties believe that they 
could readily reform the fraternities themselves, if the younger 
alumni would but keep away for a college generation. 

“Our colleges need more than anything else,” says Mr. Birds- 
eye, “a long-continued panic, not in money, but in men and every- 
thing else.” If Mr. Birdseye were to take a trip through the 
West and the South, he would find college panics to his heart’s 
content. Indeed he would find colleges that are always in a panic. 
These have been selected by the General Education Board for 
benevolent elimination. He seems to miss the heart of college 
problems, and to abandon his favorite factory analogy in its 
most illuminating details, by insisting that the practice of drop- 
ping students is one cause of the failure of our modern colleges 
to turn out a creditable product; and he praises the earlier col- 
leges because—wonder of wonders—there were “practically no 
instances of discipline for poor scholarship!” (The exclamation 
point is mine.) In the whole book I find no emphasis on the joys 
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of scholarship for its own sake—no hint of its need—yet without 
that the American college can never answer the present charges, 
can never merit a place in American life. 

The method of revealing this joy in pure scholarship to under- 
graduates that has been hailed with greatest interest is the Prince- 
ton plan. The prevailing idea seems to be that there is some 
marvelous force in the plan itself that at once turns shiftless 
idlers into earnest students. The fact is that the success of the 
plan is due to the power of the men chosen as preceptors and to 
the hackbone of the administration. The plan itself could be 
applied to many an institution, under present management, with- 
out providing sufficient incentive to hard work. It is a mistake 
to suppose that even at Princeton the plan has succeeded in lifting 
the submerged tenth to a plane of passable scholarship. On the 
contrary, 66 men were dropped from the class of 1907 in fresh- 
man year, 61 from the class of 1908, and 50 from the class of 
1909-—a total of 680 in the last six years. A like insistence on 
excellence in scholarship and a like indifference to numbers would 
result, with or without the preceptor system, in revolutionizing 
any decadent college. And whether the college lived or died, the 
result would aid the solution of our college problems. 

Others propose as a remedy that we “desert the kindergarten 
mechanism of marks and grades.”*° Mr. Birdseye, for instance, 
would have us abandon our A, B, C, D, E devices, and “mark 
each for quickness, energy, attention, accuracy, judgment, perse- 
verance,’ unmindful of the fact that the marks are but convenient 
symbols for indicating, as far as instructors are able, the success 
with which these very powers have been applied to given tasks. 
And this, by the way, is precisely what his ideal football coach— 
his model for college professors—attempts to do on the gridiron. 
Curious, is it not, that, when a person unacquainted with school 
administration undertakes to reform the schools, he usually begins 
with the assumption that marks and grades are dear to every 
teacher’s heart, because of the pettiness of his interests. But 
as for a superior, working substitute—that is not the business of 
the critic! 


*® Dean R. C. Bentley, in Clark College Record, July, 1906. 
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Most harmful of all causes of the present weakness of Ameri- 
can colleges is the lack of educational insight and moral courage, 
to which must be ascribed the failure of college faculties to main- 
tain standards of scholarship and conduct at the expense of enrol- 
ment numbers and tuition fees. And here, I would avoid, if 
possible, the exaggeration and unwarranted generalization, to 
which college critics are prone, by asserting, once for all, that I 
am speaking from my own observation of a hundred institutions, 
east and west, and that I leave each person to make such excep- 
tions as his experience, or his loyalty, seems to warrant. 

My point is that colleges have frequently shown slackness, 
and narrowness of vision, if not laziness and cowardice and dis- 
honesty, in letting down the standards of admission in order to 
get students in and then lowering the college work in order 
to keep them in. The colleges are in a mad race for numbers— 
a race in which the goal is inefficiency, in which, therefore, the 
only colleges that can win honor are those that drop out. Let 
us see if this is not the main condition that balks the solution of 
our vexed college problems. 

Shall admission to college be by certificate or by examination? 
As long as the condition just described prevails, neither plan can 
give satisfaction. Consider the certificate system. Boys the 
country over are certified on almost any basis other than their 
genuine accomplishment of the catalogue requirements, or their 
fitness to do genuine college work. Many authorities first con- 
sider what college the candidate wishes to attend, and then fill out 
the certificate with due consideration to the laxity of the college. 
The weakling then enters to make the college still laxer. Thus 
a vicious circle is run, tending always to the demoralization of the 
college. For if the college is sufficiently eager for numbers and 
weak in backbone, the school cannot suffer at the hands of the 
Certificate Board, no matter how absurd its certificates. Again, I 
know principals who will certify a boy in subjects in which he is 
utterly unprepared, say Latin or mathematics, provided the boy 
will go to a college where these subjects are not required, and 
promise not to elect them. For in that case, also, the Certificate 
Board has no evidence against the school. Then, too, I know of 
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principals who will refuse to grant certificates, in order to induce 
boys to go to colleges that require neither certificates nor examina- 
tions. Again the school is “protected.” If sufficiently clever, it 
can stay on the approved list forever. From the college stand- 
point, the condition is still worse. For instance, a high-school 
principal writes me that he refused to certify one boy in physics 
and chemistry, because “he had practically no knowledge of the 
elements of these subjects.”” For the same reason, he refused 
another boy a certificate in physics and trigonometry. The latter 
“was accepted without condition,” and the former was accepted 
in physics, by a university that is a member of the New England 
Certificate Board. Thus the school was “protected,” because the 
university violated the vital principle of the whole certificate sys- 
tem. Common honesty is a present educational need. 

Let us see to what lowering of standards the desire for num- 
bers leads, through the admission of candidates who are not 
prepared for college. On this point, current catalogues almost 
invariably conceal the truth. “Nine of these subjects must be 
presented,” they say, or “Twenty-nine points are required.” 
Rarely do they mention the number of points a candidate may 
fail to offer and yet be admitted. The Carnegie Foundation 
rightly insists that the printed statements of the entrance require- 
ments of its approved colleges shall meet its standard. Williams 
College was obliged to change its requirements from 14 to 14% 
points, before it could be listed as a first-class college. Bowdoin 
College had to add a few pages of French. All the while it must 
be evident that the significant fact regarding the standard of 
admission is not the promise of the catalogue, but the performance 
of the college. We must know first, what a point means outside 
the catalogue, and second, how many of the “required” points 
are required. 

At best, in admitting a boy “with conditions,” we as much as 
say to him, “You are not prepared for college. You have failed 
to meet our standard. Nevertheless, we will allow you to enter 
and try to do college work. in the same classes with those who are 
prepared, and in addition to your college work, we require you to 
‘make up’ these conditions.” By such inconsistency we increase 
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the difficulty of all those instructors who are endeavoring to keep 
the whole student body faithfully at work. Last year Harvard 
College admitted 58 per cent. of its 607 men as deficient candi- 
dates, yet Harvard is far from being the greatest sinner among 
us. Unless our devices for estimating the fitness of candidates 
by certificate and examination are useless, those students most 
heavily conditioned on entrance must be, as a class, least fitted to 
do college work. Yet on just this class we impose the heaviest 
additional burdens, making at the same time scarcely any pro- 
visions—in some colleges, absolutely no provisions—for assist- 
ing these least competent students in carrying these extra 
burdens. The inevitable and most conspicuous result is the drag- 
ging-down of the work of all the college classes. Those who are 
forced to make up extra work, as best they may, lower the 
standard of college work for all the others; and it is the others, 
though the fact seems seldom perceived, who suffer most. We 
should declare all candidates either prepared or unprepared, do 
away with “entrance conditions,” and thus free the college work 
from the drag of the unreasonable burdens placed on those least 
fit to bear them. 

Still further to dim the hope of securing serious study and 
sustained application from our students, most of us send off 
groups of them, by no means those who can best afford the time, 
on advertising trips—musical clubs, dramatic clubs, fraternity 
conventions, and no end of athletic teams. Gloss it over as we 
may with specious reasoning about ‘make-up’ work, it is still 
evident that, if a week at college classes means any real intel- 
lectual accomplishment, the progress of the good students who 
remain faithfully at their work must eventually be seriously 
retarded by the poorer students who are constantly dropping 
into the same classes, after excused absences for outside activities. 
Though I would not abolish these activities—for there is some 
good in all of them, with the possible exception of minstrel 
shows—my remedy is yet radical. I would grant no special 
excuses whatever for neglect of college work, and I would then 
allow these outside activities to adjust themselves, as best they 
could, to those chief inside activities for which the college exists 
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and without which it cannot successfully meet the serious charges 
now brought against it. 

How this senseless rush for numbers has weakened the back- 
bone of college administration, and justified some of the adverse 
testimony we have heard, is conspicuously illustrated by inter- 
collegiate athletics. “We must do as others do;” “to attract 
students we must win games at any cost.” These are the hidden 
motives that prompt our present athletic policies. No college is 
too small to feel that it must have as many teams, as many games, 
as much paraphernalia, and, at any cost to scholarship, as big 
an automatic cheering section at every game as the largest uni- 
versity. Indeed, the smallness of the college, far from restricting 
such activities, is used as evidence of the need of more and more, 
in order that the college may become larger. Of the 480 institu- 
tions ranked as colleges by the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
340 are reported as having less than 200 students. How many 
of the faculties of these colleges, shutting their ears to popular 
clamor, and the certain disfavor of students and alumni, disre- 
garding the supposed needs of advertising and the pernicious 
argument that “what others do, we must do,” how many would 
be so bold as to assert—indeed is there one that would assert— 
that intercollegiate athletics, as conducted by these small colleges, 
best promote those objects whereby alone the American college 
can hope to justify its existence in the face of the serious charges 
now brought against it? Yet with what pusillanimous indecision 
have we dallied with the whole matter for twenty years! And 
what bold surgeons we have thought ourselves when we have 
treated the malady by cutting down a schedule from twenty- 
two games to twenty! And what a sorry chance, all this time, 
the still, small voice of scholarship has had against the yelling 
of thirty thousand at a football game! 


“Gains” in numbers! Every fall we hear that this college and 
that has made great “gains” in numbers. And yet we have no 
idea whether there have been gains in any vital sense until we 
know, first, what proportion of those admitted are qualified to 
pursue the courses offered, and, second, whether there has been 
a corresponding increase in the number and efficiency of the 
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faculty. Since 1902, the only institutions that exhibit a “loss” 
in registration are Princeton and Harvard; yet there are many 
caretul students of college education who believe that no institu- 
tions during this period have made greater gains in efficiency. 
This is not a mere coincidence. The dropping of 680 incompe- 
tents in six years at Princeton, and the “loss” this year of 48 
“specials” at Harvard, has a meaning in genuine progress pre- 
cisely opposite to the so-called great “gains” of some other 
colleges. Americans must rid themselves of the notion that there 
is any credit per se in enrolment “gains.” Any college—without 
exception—can increase its numbers if it is willing to pay the 
price; just as, on the same terms, jail birds can be elected to 
political office in some American cities. Conversely, any college, 
without exception, can increase its efficiency if it is willing to 
pay the price, which, under present conditions, will inevitably 
be a falling-off in numbers. Innumerable devices to coax boys 
to work have failed in cases where the one thing needful was 
to convince them, by the evidence of enforced discipline, that 
they must work or leave college. 

There is no college to take issue with President Garfield in 
his inaugural declaration that “the men against whom we should 
close the doors promptly and effectually are those who loaf 
because they choose to and who do not propose to change their 
occupation.” Yet, unless the experts called by the prosecution 
are bearing false witness, our colleges harbor many men against 
whom the doors should be closed on the charge of “miscellaneous 
worthlessness.”’ 

Backbone in administration and educational insight, we cer- 
tainly need—courage based on conscious resources. But more 
enlightened leadership we are not likely to secure without further 
organization and interpretation of contemporary experience. In 
Mr. Wendell’s entertaining book, beyond his call for the power 
of voluntary attention which he thinks can best be developed 
through the classics, there are few concrete suggestions except 
first, his sarcastic flings at the scientific training of teachers, and 
second, his assertion that we must try new experiments, honestly 
and generously—two suggestions which those of us who have 
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faith in the professional study of education regard as sharply 
inconsistent. For we believe, rightly or wrongly, that one 
reason why we have seen so little light ahead and stumbled so 
much, is because we have had too much mere opinion in the 
dreary wastes of educational writings, often from persons who 
scoff at pedagogy, and too little scientific study of education. 
We believe, with Professor Hanus, that the chief reason why we 
seem always bound nowhere under full sail, is that we have 
failed to organize our educational experience. Hypotheses con- 
cerning college education must be submitted to the same rigorous 
and far-reaching statistical tests as hypotheses in physics and 
geology. Only thus can we hope to free our college administra- 
tion from the fate that befalls every human undertaking concern- 
ing which everybody knows a little and nobody knows much. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL SCHOOL! 


MARSHALL LIVINGSTON PERRIN 
Boston University 


By the advocacy of an institutional school system I mean 
a movement toward the greater use of our elaborate and ex- 
pensive school buildings, so that they shall become more and 
more a center of social activities, where the young people can 
have an opportunity to acquire, in connection with the school, 
those moral qualities and manual attainments which are so 
necessary to good citizenship, and in many of which we find 
our youth so painfully deficient since the passing of the old- 
time chores with their attendant responsibilities. It is a fact 
that the modern child has drawn away from his share in the 
community of the family, and to the detriment of both. This 
has been the result of an involuntary change in conditions, and it 
has affected particularly the boys; for the girls in a normal home 
have opportunity and occasion to be employed today as much as 
ever under the supervision of their mothers, whereas, for the 
boys there is as yet nothing to take the place of the old wood-pile, 
of the well-curb, and the small “place” where there was an 
opportunity for him to develop morally, socially, and manually, 
under the oversight of a watchful father. The passing of these 
conditions has brought about the result that although our boys 
today may be safely said to be equipped with harder heads, more 
logical brains, and better balanced judgment than their ancestors 
at the same age, yet they are far behind those old-time boys 
in the capacities and development of what comes from the heart 
and the hand. 

There is no use in regretting the passing of these old condi- 
tions. The “good old times” were all right in their way; but 
they are never wished back by anyone who is awake to the 

Read at the annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Association, March, 
1909. 
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demands of the present. When the old days of chivalry passed, 
standing as they did for truth, nobility, religion, and good breed- 
ing, probably the mediaeval knights felt sure that these virtues 
were doomed to decay at the rise of the cities and under the sway 
of those newly born elements of commerce, with its horribly 
materialistic tendencies. And yet we, who look back upon that 
time, know that it marked a tremendous advance in universal 
culture. It meant the spreading of civilizing influences among 
the whole people rather than confining them to a class. Likewise, 
there was nothing essential, nothing intrinsic, in those old chores, 
apart from the valuable lessons which they taught; and it is 
for us now to find other means to gain the same ends. Let us, 
however, first take a glance at those fundamental elements in the 
training of character, and we shall find revealed an unexpected 
richness and variety. We recognize these qualities largely by 
their absence in the makeup of the children of today. The most 
important ones are so evident that they do not need discussion: 
the willingness to assume responsibility, regularity, reverence, 
obedience, humility—I doubt if children find that word in the 
dictionary today—respect for elders (to say nothing of the way 
in which this might be expressed in good manners toward them), 
dexterity, ingenuity, and clever handiness. There is also lack- 
ing the conviction that certain things must be done with care 
and thoroughness. Is it not in the boy’s mind today that it is a 
mark of smartness to get around a duty rather than to do it. Isn’t 
he impressed with the feeling that his doing a thing depends 
largely upon whether he wants to do it rather than upon its neces- 
sity; and that to wheedle a person is a more desirable aim than to 
obey him? This gives the boys a false conception of the rela- 
tions of life. They look for a “snap.” They aim at some shrewd 
bargain with the responsibilities of life. And do we not help 
them along a bit in that idea when we tell them that work is really 
plav if it is only made interesting? Another thing they used 
to get: an idea of the inviolable laws of Nature, which taught 
them accuracy. A thing was done or not done. In splitting rails 
Abraham Lincoln learned to know when a job was finished and 
well done. When we deal with inanimate things, we cannot 
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wheedle them. Recently, at a meeting of the Masters’ Club, in 
Boston, I was asked what it is that we notice particularly as 
lacking among college students, when they come from the hands 
of the high school. I replied that first and foremost there is 
a certain vagueness in their own minds as to what they do know, 
and as to their own powers. They don’t know whether they 
know their lesson or not; and our teachers in schools today are 
very largely employed in trying to convince the scholars that 
they don’t know their lessons, rather than in spending the valu- 
able time in drilling them or in teaching them something on an 
accepted foundation. 

Again, in the help which the children gave in the family 
duties and cares, they acquired that feeling of responsibility 
which made them appreciate the purposes and the machinery of 
life. Today the child, not the welfare of the family, is the center 
of observation, thought, and planning. That provides for the 
child a very weak motive for activity. You can’t easily create 
in a child’s heart an impulse to improve himself. We know in 
schools that the greatest inducement which we can give to a 
child is to allow him to help about something; even the smallest 
children are anxious to help. It is an inborn impulse to help 
other people; but the child at that age, much to our disgust, 
doesn’t usually care for his own improvement. We have to 
implore the children to do something which is for their good. 
In oid times they were thankful to have a chance to go to school 
to learn. They were grateful for opportunities. I think that 
word also has about died out. Even in their play they are blasé. 
You have to tease them to come out to play, and the manager of 
the team begs them to appear to practice for team-work. They 
haven't earned their play; they haven’t earned that opportunity ; 
and it palls upon them like inherited wealth. In old times, the 
regular attention to certain duties; the sense of order and law; 
the tonic which they took regularly in doing hard tasks; and that 
self-control that came from the dealing with animate animals and 
with inanimate objects ; the variety of methods which they devised 
when the cow got out, or when the wheelbarrow broke down, 
or when the hen-yard needed fixing: all those things developed 
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in the children of the previous generation an individuality of 
expression which was immensely valuable from a merely mental 
point of view. Now, that is replaced by the demand for im- 
mediate attention on the part of some workman to fix up the 
tennis court, to repair the football; and someone hurries to do 
it, for fear the boys shall lose their interest in this healthful play 
which is so good for them! Only a few weeks ago, to my 
knowledge, two hockey teams came together to play. Twenty- 
three young fellows stood around and had no game because no 
one had cleared the snow from the ice! 

Again, in old times, there was a disclosure of weaknesses— 
the bad points in a boy’s nature came out and were corrected. 
Working around the place under the eye of the father was a great 
corrective of faults and weaknesses. Many a lie that was told 
about letting the bars down, or locking the stable was threshed— 
I might say thrashed—out. Today the parents don’t know 
whether the boy tells the truth or not. They haven’t that inti- 
mate acquaintance with their children. Many parents do 
honestly think that their children are about perfect. And those 
children are growing up with moral adenoids which have not 
been discovered. In still another way we are at an enormous 
disadvantage today in trying to place boys who leave school 
at the legal age. We don’t know what to do with them. 
Being busy at home up to that age had formerly brought out 
many an inclination on the part of a boy to this or that trade. 
Now, he not only doesn’t know any handiwork, but he doesn’t 
know what he would like to do. And in the absence of appren- 
ticeship, a boy that might have made a first-class mechanic now 
wanders around from one job to another with an enormous 
waste of economic industry, and there is danger of his finally 
drifting into the ranks of vagrancy. It is no wonder that labor- 
union leaders have such power, when additions to the ranks of 
the workmen today come largely from such floaters. Is there not, 
then, an evident duty here for us to provide some opportunity 
for boys to learn the lessons of life, together with the lessons 
which they are learning at school? A very prominent and suc- 
cesstul business man told me the other day that it was not neces- 
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sary now-a-days for a boy to wait for “pull.” Many large busi- 
ness enterprises, all department stores are waiting, he said, for any 
good boys who will come to them. Ah! he put in the word 
“good” boys. Yes, those boys that have these virtues and are 
of the right kind will be taken and put ahead; but my sympathies 
are with those boys who would be good boys if they had training 

Now where shall we inculcate those virtues that are not 
inborn? What we want is something that will suppiy to the 
boys some means of moral, manual, and social education. 
There have been some attempts at an “institutional church” 
for adults. I presume the reason that they have not succeeded 
is the fear of the religious atmosphere connected with them, 
and of the theological or sectarian influence. But it 1s some- 
thing similar to that, that I mean by the institutional school 
where boys can spend a good deal of their time outside of 
school hours. This is a possibility which has yet been untried 
about here. In some western cities and some cities of New York 
it has been very successful. And I don’t mean it as a charity, 
nor tor the poor boys in the cities, nor for the immigrant boys— 
I am not after them today—it is the boys of the moderately 
well-to-do families, to whom it may be a center of economic and 
social activities, for the young as well as for the older people 
in the evening. We might have connected with the school build- 
ing a school garden, or even a farm, with a swimming-pool in 
the summer, a school kitchen, a school library and reading-room, 
a school club with lectures from time to time, and, above all, some 
civic organization where the young people could find what they 
are unconsciously waiting for at the present time, a place where 
each can learn to develop by properly training his own best 
powers. 


We have, however, to contend with the blindness of the 
stereotyped system which is upon us, especially from the colleges 
who are so heedless of the boy’s welfare during his prepara- 
tory years. Under the plea of enriching a grammar-school 
curriculum we have the most preposterous requirements for 
admission to college, and they are constantly growing worse. 
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Preposterous they are for any boys who expect to do anything 
else than get ready for college. Other normal activities of the 
boys during their grammar-school and high-school years are 
stifled, throttled, crushed out! And the same pressure works 
downward and squeezes the life of the lower schools, so that in 
the compulsive grind today, a boy rarely feels that his soul is 
his own. He rarely has the chance to express himself in initiative 
and in spontaneity, two great qualities which enter into good 
citizenship. We are so forced to get the children ready for 
promotion, that fetish of the teachers and bugbear of the schol- 
ars and parents, that we lose sight altogether of the children, as 
children. Teachers are in such a hurry to have them learn 
certain things that must be known, that the way they go about 
to learn them and the development of their powers, are over- 
looked in the haste to get certain results. We attend so much 
today to the things that are to be taught that we leave out of 
consideration the child as a human being, who should be trained 
and educated and developed in the highest sense. The result 
is alike detrimental to the college graduate and the boy who 
leaves school at fifteen. If the latter is of the right kind he 
will start ahead, will rise in business. If he is not, he will 
dumbly and stupidly submit. But it is the college graduate 
that wakens later and at a more hopeless period of his life. 
Unless a college graduate today enters a learned or scientific 
profession, he must, as we know, start all over again. Whether 
he goes into banking, railroading, sheep raising, or politics, he 
must begin at the bottom; for he has never learned anything 
except how to study from books. He is helpless in life and in 
the world, strenuous as it is today in competition. 

Now, this is not due to faults in the college curriculum, so 
much as to his previous unnatural boyhood. He gave up and 
sacrificed the knowledge of the world of life in order to get 
ready for college. When the girls of today make up their minds 
to go through the high school and college, they might as well 
take the veil at once for all they will have time to look into 
domestic affairs or to understand the real life of the family and 
of true social relations. Unless she continues to live at home, 
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she gradually withdraws from the relations of the family and is 
in great danger of being estranged from them forever. In old 
times here at Harvard, the students left for the winter term to go 
out somewhere to teach. A hardship? No, it would be the 
best thing that could happen to the boys of today, if they were 
forced to leave for a term and go out to work a while and meet 
the world. In the same way, some of the women’s colleges are 
discussing the question of advising students to leave at the end of 
the sophomore year for the sake of spending some time at home 
between their sophomore and junior years. We must settle this 
matter by beginning with the grammar schools and refusing 
to crush out the normal activities of our boys and girls for an 
idea. We must determine to develop them practically in an all- 
around fashion. They will still want to go to college. But they 
must not be forced up in this narrow mold which excludes a 
normal expansion of the heart and expression of the hand in 
social and dextrous activities. 

Side by side with their work in getting ready for college 
there should be these avocations, so to speak, which shall be 
broadly making every period cf their life more and more liberal. 
Thirty years ago the educational world was shocked because it 
was thought possible to obtain an A.B. degree without Greek. 
The educational world needs a few more shocks in order to learn 
what a liberal education really means. In Germany, for instance, 
it strikes an American very strangely that a forester should, 
with his diploma, stand side by side with a graduate from the 
university. I have heard Americans say, “How absurd! He 
is nothing but a wood chopper, is he?” We are beginning to see 
now that it will take the best possible brains in this country to 
save our forests. And it isn’t merely those brains that go 
through college and graduate. It is those that in their boyhood 
had certain boyish experiences. It depends on whether, as boys, 
they had all these little activities of their hands and head and 
heart developed or suppressed. I am sure that brains, together 
with boys’ experiences, must today be used along very many lines 
in best developing our national resources. 


. 
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Just one more point. The community must make a conscious 
voluntary effort under these new conditions, and not leave the 
school in its present form to do what it cannot do alone. The 
community must make these palatial buildings count as much, in 
proportion, as did the old red schoolhouse, in helping to make the 
most intelligent citizens, the most effective workmen, and the 
truest men. The family, the school, and the community must 
work together to develop the best qualities in each individual. 
This is a stupendous task, but I believe the life of the American 
democracy depends upon it; and it must be done at once. 

Now, these propositions may sound well and we perhaps 
believe them for the moment. But who is going to carry them 
out? I haven’t elaborated them much from the constructive 
point of view; for the body of people in a given locality must 
first see danger in present conditions, and take steps to intro- 
duce better. Each community will then work out its own problem 
and the best will prevail. To this body of American voters, then, 
we must look; for we don’t live under the convenient paternal- 
ism of a patriarchal, feudal, or monarchial system. Nor is it the 
function of the ministers of education, nor clubs, nor associations 
to carry out these things. The responsibility is on the whole 
tax-paying community. We don’t urge these things for charity; 
not at all. It is for self-preservation. We don’t ask for 
elaborate equipments, for playgrounds which shall merely provide 
amusement for the boys. It is a matter of serious and vital 
importance. Our ancestors had strong convictions and they 
accomplished something. Our convictions today are not deep 
enough. We leave too much passively to the newspapers, to be 


thoroughly aroused. Germany has seen the vision and is step- 
ping forward. England is slow to see the day of her salvation 
and is in danger of retrograding. France has become somewhat 
inert and is standing still. And shall America forfeit her birth- 
right and her heritage, and be blinded by money-getting, or be 
crippled by that spirit which throws onto someone else's shoul- 
ders the responsibility of carrying out reforms? 


GROWTH THROUGH ACHIEVEMENT? 


JOSEPH LEE 
Boston, Mass. 


I suppose I am brought in here by Mr. Hanus and the rest 
largely as an exhibit. I am the genus school committeeman 
caught in the raw state before he has had time to be spoiled by 
any too intimate knowledge of the subject. I suppose you are 
all anxious to know what reaction such a person gives forth when 
asked to make an address on a subject that you gentlemen are 
familiar with, because then you will know what you are up 
against in your several places. 

The first thing that I have felt as a member of a school com- 
mittee was the need of some principle on which we could agree 
as to what we are all trying to do. For instance, we come up 
against that question in relation to the matter of industrial and 
vocational training. Now, there are several suggestions as to 
a general principle of education that we hear from various sides. 
One is that education should be vocational. The difficulty with 
that is that we don’t know what is vocational. Of course we 
don’t believe that doing the things which he will be doing when 
he gcts into his job will train the boy for his job. If we did we 
wouldn’t want any schools but would put everybody to work as 
soon as possible, just as they did in England before the factory 
laws. We sometimes find that cultural courses, so called, give 
the best vocational training. For instance, the college course is 
required as a preliminary in the Harvard law and medical schools. 
So in the first place we don’t know what vocational is. Secondly, 
we know that it is not entirely what we want in these days—to 
train for a vocation. There are many vocations in which we 
should not want a man to be contained. That the weaver should 
become the web is no part of our desire. 

Then there is the cultural. If by cultural you mean educa- 
tional—the producing of a man—I suppose we should all agree. 
We may assume that education should at least be educational. 


*Read at the annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
March, 1909. 
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We can go that far. But cultural is, I think, more generally used 
in the sense of literary, and advocacy of culture is usually com- 
bined with a desire for a fixed literary curriculum. It is closely 
allied, I think, with the nose-to-the-grindstone school, only it 
isn’t quite consistent. It doesn’t believe, as it pretends to, in the 
inverted elective system—that study which you least affect. It 
doesn’t quite believe that the sauce of nauseous occupation should 
be applied to the goose and the gander impartially—but rather 
in putting the scientific nose to the literary grindstone. And if 
art were the whole of life, and literature were the whole of art, 
I think the claims of that school would certainly be sound. 

Then there are the apparently opposing tests—that education 
should be agreeable and that it should be disagreeable; that it 
should be difficult and that it should be in accordance with the 
bent of the pupil; that it should be drudgery and that it must at 
cll events be interesting. All those things are more or less 
held, but I don’t think any of them are predominant; and it is 
very confusing to the new man coming aboard in the middle of 
the voyage to know which of those ropes to lay hold of. 

Now, I want to contribute a little to some sort of agreement 
on fundamental principles by helping to emphasize and define 
what I believe to be an essential method of education and of all 
growth. The idea has the great merit of not being original. I 
think it is a principle in which we all believe, and is the nearest 
approach to any present agreement. It will go far to reconcile 
the various ideas that I have spoken of: namely, the principle of 
growth through achievement. 

In most educational discussions, each person states his ideas 
and refers for confirmation to his prejudices, and to those who 
happen to have the same prejudices as he, and there the dis- 
cussion ends. Now I want to cite a little evidence from observed 
and recorded cases. I had the good fortune to attend a meeting 
of the American Hygiene Association at Atlantic City last spring; 
and I heard there Dr. Adolph Meyer, the great alienist of New 
York, who had read a paper ; and he described some patients of his 
who kad been sent to him in very great need of help, and whose 
trouble began, he said, in falling behind their classes in school. 
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As a result of that they were cut off from the experience of real 
achievement, of really doing things; as a result of that they 
took refuge in vain imaginings which became more vague and 
vast in proportion as they receded from reality; and finally the 
last stage of the patients before they came to him was a sort 
of torpor from which it was difficult to arouse them. Now, he 
said, the prevention of that result would have been in real achieve- 
ment all the time, in doing real things. And he criticized our 
school system under which children want to learn to do things 
but never to do them. And of course his great interest in the 
matter was because of its bearing on the well—that we none of 
us are any too sane or too able and that we all suffer from 
the same lack that his patients did, the lack of real achievement 
in our education and our lives. 

Now, that brings up the question: What are real things? I 
have heard another very interesting piece of testimony from 
another doctor, Dr. Herbert J. Hall, who carries on an institu- 
tion for neurasthenics down in Marblehead. The principal treat- 
ment that he gives is to have his patients make things; and the 
things must satisfy, two tests: They must be of real artistic 
merit, and they must sell. And they do sell, and that goes far 
to support the institution. But it is not because of that sup- 
port that he introduces the method. It is because it is the 
best therapeutic agent he has been able to find. Note that 
the trouble with these patients was the lack of nervous strength; 
and that he doesn’t give them rest but work; not fresh air and 
hygienic surroundings, but occupation which will conflict some- 
what with these; not good exercise—what he makes them do 
must somewhat lessen the time and strength they can give to 
exercise. The cure consists in giving them work that amounts 
to something—not in doing anything for them but in finding 
something really worth while that they can do. Again, he found 
that that which was worth while to them, that fulfilled this condi- 
tion, was work that satisfied the two tests of being artistic and 
having market value—of fulfilling an instinct and satisfying a 
social need. 

There is another source of testimony something like these 
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and I think even more illuminating, because the people from 
whom I take it have been studying this question longer than 
the doctors and with a fuller application of all the means at hand. 
I mean the charity people. The real difficulty, the real malady 
they are dealing with in all difficult cases of poverty is moral 
weakness and disease. They have put in 30 years of humble, 
patient observation and treatment of these cases and have re- 
corded their results. They have, I believe, rediscovered the 
fundamental principles of education and put them in practice 
more accurately than any other set of people, with the exception 
of the followers of Froebel. And achievement is the essence of 
their system; not what you can do for a man but what you can 
get him to do; not what you can put into him but what you can 
get out of him. That is their test—not merely of results obtained, 
but of the method of obtaining them. The two things in which 
they particularly seek reality of achievement—they use any 
device that is necessary—but the two things that they character- 
istically try, in which they characteristically find achievement, 
are in sustaining the family relation, and in getting a job. They 
won’t separate the mother and child if they can help it. They 
won't relieve the father of responsibility if it can be avoided. 
They don’t talk about saving the children, in a sophomoric way, 


by the sacrifice of the home. They don’t encourage the school 
feeding of children, but home feeding. They do separate the 
family in extreme cases, but they regard it as a capital operation. 
When they do it, it is hardly intrusted to the average charity 
worker, but to people who make a specialty of that very thing. 
Then they do everything they can to get a man work. They 
send him to the ends of the earth to the work awaiting him. 
They supplement him by tools, by stock in trade, by education, 
in order that he may be fitted for a job, and they will respect and 
conserve the motives for his going to work. 

What is the analysis, carried a little farther, of what those 
people were all doing? Achievement is evidently the essence 
of the treatment. And a part of that is the focusing of attention 
on the work to be done: not attention on this side of it—on 
yourself, on your arms and legs and stomach—not on you as 
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doing it; and not on ulterior results. It was not a question of 
gymnastics. A mother may get good exercise in handling the 
child, playing with it, but that exercise was not the point. The 
man may get good gymnastics in laying brick, but that was not 
the secret of the treatment. I think nature rather loathes self- 
culture, as she abhors a constitutional. I think her attention is on 
getting the thing done, and that is the place where she fixes the 
attention of the person when she wants to make him well. Health 
strikes from the soul out, and not from the muscles in. 

And attention was not on ulterior results. It is not for any 
bribe that the people do this work of Dr. Hall’s although there 
is a money return. The money return in that case is a part of 
the thing done, a criticism of the thing done, one of its qualities, 
not something thrown in, extraneous, afterward. In the same 
way, in the case of the charity people getting a man a job, the 
fact that there was money there does not detract from the state- 
ment that the attention was on the doing of the thing. The money 
represents the social dimension of the achievement. It is not a 
chromo, but a mark. It is not ulterior but an integral quality 
of the work. The wages are part of the work as much as getting 
the potato when you are hoeing it, or the fish when you have 
caught him. And that was its motive as well as the law of it. 
The thing to be done, the work in hand, gave the motive as well 
as the law of action. Strength came not from behind but from 
in front. It was the deed that beckoned. The thing that his 
mind was fixed on gave him the strength to do it. 

Note that there was not a question of hard or easy in either 
of these cases, of drudgery or interest, or agreeable or disagree- 
able. Doubtless the work was as a rule hard and interesting, and 
to that extent satisfactory. But all that was incidental. Any of 
the joys of asceticism or delights of drudgery that the people got 
out of it was a by-product. The point was not in those things 
but in the attention on the end. The essence in all these cases 
was subordination—subordination of a man to his work—of the 
patient, in these medical cases, to a task. Health came through 
surrender—through recognizing that there was something there 
bigger than he was—and serving it. It was what they gave to 
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the cause, not what they tried to get out of it in money or health 
or culture, that was added to them. 

Achievement, the activity that cures, is the giving of the man 
and all his strength to an end outside himself. What sort of 
end? Dr. Hall found it in the satisfaction of the great creative 
impulse ; the charity people in fulfilment of the relation of mother 
and child, of the family relation, of the relation of the individual 
to his environment as a self-sustaining creature. The family is 
older than man, and has made him; the relation of mother and 
child is older still; self-support is as old as life upon the planet; 
the instinct of creation is the leading, almost the inclusive human 
instinct. These are not chance selections of curative activity. 
Charity cases are always difficult, often impossible of cure. The 
forces called upon are the most vital forces known. It is no 
coincidence that they are older than humanity and the most 
certain to survive as long as traces of humanity are left. Neu- 
rasthenics represent usually a higher type, but it is not by chance 
that the power called upon in their case was the most vital one 
applicable to it. So that not only the mood of curative activity 
is prescribed by the constitution of our human nature but its 
direction also. It must not only be of the achieving temper but 
the achievement must be upon lines laid down for us. The chan- 
nels are fixed in which our life can run. Take it or leave it, 
there is no other choice. 

I think it could be shown if time permitted that these strands 
of potential life are in the major instincts; in nurture, creation, 
curiosity, rhythm, the hunting and fighting instincts, and the 
instinct of membership. It is not a question of life enhanced 
through satisfaction of these instincts; they are our life. They 
are ourselves as active beings, our projection into the world of 
force. The mother’s life is in her relation to her child, not in- 
dependent of it; the artist’s is in his work, the citizen’s in his 
service to the state. These are our patrimony, and the whole 
of it, deal with it as we may. 

And I think that those cases show that the vitality of the sub- 
ordinate functions comes from the performance of its functions 
by the whole. The lungs serve to purify the blood; the stomach 
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serves all the tissues. But what do the blood and tissues serve? 
What is the final end and satisfaction of all these services? I 
think these instances show that the health of the whole body 
depends not on proximate but on ultimate discharge. That is 
a true saying that the function makes the organ; but the organ 
doesn’t get the full benefit of the function unless through the 
function it shares in something which the whole man does. The 
stomach keeps on stoking down below, and the lungs keep pump- 
ing air down. But what of the fight? How about the cause 
for which all these things exist and work? Our battleships have 
just done a notable thing, in providing that there shall be messages 
from the deck to the men working down below in the dark as to 
what is going on. Our bodies have had that system all along. 
3ut what if the news from the deck is all discouraging, or if 
there isn’t any news—“put back for repairs,” “signal practice 
again,’ “dry dock.” They will work their hands off if the ship 
will only fight, but this eternal preparation—never the battle 
joined, never accomplishment, never real life—it will take the 
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soul out of the most long-suffering digestive apparatus. The 
stone gets its law from the arch and the arch from the roof, and 
the roof from the building. But where is the building to get 
its law? Where does that inspiration come that ought to vibrate 
down through the whole and keep every stone in place? If that 
is wanting there is nothing there to live for. A man’s arms 
will never know what they can do in the way of striking or his 
lungs in sustaining the chase, until the call comes from the hunt 
itself. Then every tissue in kis body opens in full cry and he 
is born into his strength. It is in the actual passion of the chase 
that the hunter is finally born; and he cannot exist, and even none 
of his subordinate faculties can be themselves, until that exigency 
comes. It ts the function of the whole that makes the whole as 
well as the function of the parts that makes the parts; and it is 
the whole in its turn that gives the real vitality to the parts. 


Educators of the nose-to-the-grindstone school rely much on 
habit. Habit is good but is only acquired by the man who does 
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the thing. The hair doesn’t acquire any habit by being blown 
by the wind. Your arm doesn’t acquire any habit by massage or 
by being lifted by somebody else. The soldier on leave and sailor 
on shore are perfect examples of what habit enforced from the 
outside can achieve. And the degree of the orderliness of their 
behavior is a precise test of the value of the teachings of that 
school. They are the perfect product of habit enforced by some- 
one else and not partaken of by the man himself, and they show 
what we all knew before, that it is only what you yourself do that 
is added to you, not what someone else does with your body or 
by hypnotizing your mind. As Nature’s aim is efficiency—the 
efficiency of the very child she is educating and not of someone 
else—she uses his achievement, not someone else’s; achievement 
springing from his very heart, in which he and all there is of him 
participates—as her means of growth. 

Similarly Nature begins with her other creatures as she does 
with the child, by achievement. The way she makes a tree is 
not to begin 40 feet underground, gradually build up the roots— 
“lay a good foundation’—until she gets to the surface, then 
erect a solid trunk and thrust out the various branches of learning, 
and then, one hundred years after the start, bring out her first 
leaf or blossom. She begins im medias res, on the ground, at 
the level of action, and thrusts down a root and a leaf up to 
balance it from the start. It is a tree from the beginning and 
a whole one. That is the very metaphor and analogy of all 
growth. It is a whole tree from the beginning, a whole deed 
from the very start. And in the same way the child begins with 
the end, with doing something. Growth begins from the hand, 
the point of utterance, and gradually, as the achievement blos- 
soms up higher, the foundation strikes back deeper into his being ; 
but always doing something—a thing worth while from his 
point of view—from the start. 

There is one particular instinct—one of the strands of growth 
along which, through achievement, his nature is developed—that 
I might perhaps, in order to avoid misunderstanding, speak of 
especially. Meyer spoke of the child getting behind in his class 
as the beginning of the trouble. Hall says the thing must sell. 
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The Associated Charities find cure through the earning of wages. 
Always in those three cases is the idea of making good, the idea 
of a social test of what you do. apparently on the face of it incon- 
sistent with this other test of being to you yourself worth while. 
But that also—the point is that that also is an instinct. It is an 
instinct that you see from the very beginning, in the very first 
thing he does. You will find the child turn to his mother and 
look in her face to see whether she saw it. So in the games 
of contest later on. Half the necessity of contest is the 
need of recognition. That is a necessity of every man. Your 
need of real achievement requires an impersonal opinion. Un- 
less another mind confirms it you are not sure whether you 
really did the thing or not. But the instinct finally comes in 
its clinching form with the coming of the team, of the gang, 
into the boy’s mind. What England expects will after that 
be a very essential thing in what he does. The law of the 
gang is the law of making good. As the law of the whole 
nature governs the subordinate parts, so the law of membership 
governs the parts of the body corporate. Membership—being a 
hand or foot of the team, being the instrument of the team’s law 
—it is the esprit de corps, as it impinges on and rules the indi- 
vidual member. That is why every college society has an initia- 
tion; why every club, every society of every kind, has something 
equivalent to that. Do you measure up? Are you the stone of 
which we can build this arch? The law of the whole implies a 
certain standard in each one of its parts. 


For the strength of the pack is the wolf and the strength of the wolf 
is the pack. 


That is why a flock of birds will kill one that is lame—because 
the flock is no faster or safer than its weakest member. Now, 
that comes in the child’s life, with its greatest intensity, along at 
the team age, which is the age of adolescence. That question of 
adolescence is a physiological question—not of years from birth, 
but of the stage of development, as Dr. Crampton has so well 
pointed out. 

And I want to make one practical application of the fact of 
the coming, in its intensest form, of this instinct of making good 
at this particular physiological age. Up to that time I firmly 
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believe in the required course, though not necessarily on the lines 
required in our present schools. But after that the element of 
leading somewhere, the vocational motive, ought to enter—not 
necessarily a narrow vocation; it may be the college—that is a 
vocation, in the sense of leading somewhere, from the school 
boy’s point of view. But he begins to hear the rapids ahead and 
the thing ahead must pull him toward it as well as the instinct 
from behind pushing him on. From that time the immediate 
particular achievement is not enough. He has got to feel that 
this is part of his life, worked out as a whole. He is beginning 
as a man to make good and take his place in the world. From 
that time I believe the idea of a future of his life as a whole, and 
of himself as a member of the tribe, as a member in good stand- 
ing in the community, begins to be dominant and must be one 
of the motives and influences in his schooling, or you won’t get 
him there. 

The supposed great instance of the required course, of that 
which is not vocational, is the English public school. And I 
think that is the best possible instance of vocational training. 
The English public school is, above everything else that it is, a 
trade school, and the trade it trains for is the most interesting 
trade in the world, namely, the governing of the British Empire 
—governing not merely in the comparatively unimportant matters 
of politics, but actually in manners—what everybody in that 
country shall think is the thing and shall copy. People can afford 
to learn a little Latin verse for the sake of that thing in the end. 
And people who think they can introduce the English public 
school by just introducing the curriculum, the clothes, don’t know 
what the soul of the thing is. I think that writing Latin verse 
is very good, because that also is an achievement, because there 
also is an artistic law under that besides the teacher’s marking. 
In our Latin and Greek we don’t carry it far enough to make 
it more than watching the other fellow dance. We learn what 
someone did long ago, but never learn to do the waltzing our- 
selves. But the Latin verse is not the point. The point is that 
the eyes of England are on those youths, to see whether they 
will make good, in the most important job England has to do. 
They are a part of church and state. The man at the head of a 
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public school in England is paid $40,000 a year for doing that 
job. That is a mere indication of what they think of him. When 
they say Waterloo was won on the fields of Harrow and Eton, 
they are merely stating an obvious fact. That is what the foot- 
ball fields of Harrow and Eton were for. That is what they 
played football for—that they might win Waterloo. East, in 
Tom Brown, leaves school, and they immediately hear of him 
fighting in India. In the story called The Hill, a story of Har- 
row, two boys are fighting in South Africa, and one is killed 
while their classmates are still in school. That is the kind of 
trade schools they are, and that is why they are effective. 

Now, that is the whole of my thesis: that man is the creature 
of achievement, of service to instinctive ends. I want just to 
enumerate, to show you that I haven’t failed to think of the 
matter, the things I think we ought to do about it: 

1. We must, in the first place, supply the necessary means and 
objects to bring these instinctive impulses of achievement out and 
have them operate. We must supply the mother, blocks, and other 
paraphernalia that the child needs, toward which alone his in- 
stincts can fully act. 

2. We must select among the instincts those which are most 
valuable. We must, among others, use the fighting instinct—not 
in marks, because that is not a fight; that is like one running 
today and another running tomorrow, and comparing records. 
You must use the pugilistic methods, as they do in the law school. 

3. We must select within each instinct, precipitate these great 
root impulses, upon the efficiency we need most to secure. And 
in the act of precipitating, as a part of that, we must give the 
child the benefit of the great social inheritance of the race, of the 
accumulated means of expressing those instincts inside of him 
which the genius of the world through all the ages has discovered. 
Only be sure that the flame does flame up, that his own inspira- 
tion takes hold of the exercise and is present in it, that you are 
not merely making him go through the motions. 

And I think, in conclusion, that if we will in these ways call 
forth and direct the power of achievement that is in every child, 
we shall find, for one thing, that true culture and true vocational 
training are not so very far apart. 
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